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MR. GLADSTONE ON FOREIGN POLICY. 


M® GLADSTONE, who was always eloquent in speech, 
has, by incessant practice under the inspiration of 
passionate feeling, become a powerful writer. In former 
times his compositions were often involved and obscure, 
nor was the pliability of his language always adequate to 
the expression of subtle, if not sophistical, processes of 
reasoning. His essay on the Mission of England, in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century, displays the 
vigour and impetuosity which have long characterized his 
style as an orator. For the rhetorical purpose of persua- 
sion it is defective only by reason of its perceptibly one- 
sided vehemence. A political disputant ought to assume 
as far as possible the attitude of a judge, even when he is 
really speaking or writing as an advocate. Invective, 
contempt, and unqualified condemnation suggest the 
suspicion that there must be something to say on the other 
side. A policy which, if it derived no authority from 
the judgment of the Cabinet, has been approved by a 
large majority of both Houses in Parliament, and which 
is on the whole popular with the nation, may be 
wrong, but it must be more plausible than it appears 
in Mr. Gtapstone’s indictment of the Government. 
The favourable judgment from which Mr. GrapsToNE 
strenuously dissents has not been exclusively the result of 
insular prejudice. The Liberal party in France and 
Italy cordially approved of Lord Braconsrie.p’s policy 
during and after the Russian war, although its sympa- 
thies may have been checked or alienated by the annex- 
ation of Cyprus. The organs of Russian opinion, while 
they have denounced the policy of England more acri- 
moniously than Mr. Grapstoxe himself, have complained, 
not of the abortive efforts of a rash and feeble adversary, 
but of the triumph which, according to their theory, has 
been achieved at the cost of corresponding humiliation to 
Russia. Within a few days the opinion of impartial 
foreigners has been expressed in an incidental and weighty 
form. The American Minister, having occasion to ask a 
favour of the English Government, reminds Lord Satispury 
that his request had been formerly declined. ‘Since then, 
“ however,” he adds, “ the action of your Government has 
“brought it so much honour that I thought, &ec.” Mr. 
WELSH may perhaps have formed an erroneous judgment ; 
but he would scarcely have paid the Government a com- 
pliment unconnected with his immediate object unless he 
had known that the general opinion of his countrymen 
concurred with his own. M. Gamserra’s organ in the 
press has reviewed Mr. Grapstonr’s article in a tone of 
utter dissent and disapproval. In this instance also 
French opinion may be erroneous; but when Mr. Giap- 
stoONE differs from nearly all the Liberals on the Continent, 
and from half the Liberals in England, he might with 
advantage be less positive and less violent. He is 
indeed not the only critic who denounces the late 
negotiations and treaties; but the most bitter and most 
habitual assailant of Lord BraconsrreLp’s foreign policy, 
with the exception of Mr. Giapstoxe himself, blames it 
for undue subserviency to Russia, and not for its leaning 
to Turkey. 

It is true that, as Mr. Giapstone eloquently contends, 
the national force is to be found at home. Additional en- 
gagements and liabilities are drawbacks and not sources of 
power, except when they are incurred for sufficient con- 
sideration; but those who are responsible for the policy of 


‘the country cannot forget that England is the metropolis 


of a vast and scattered Empire. There is no fundamental 
difference of opinion as to the necessity of protecting 
British interests, and the duty of taking some part, large 
or small, in questions which are the common concern of 
civilized nations. Mr. Guapstoye refers with complacency, 
not for the first time, to the duplicate or alternative 
treaties which he concluded in 1870 for the defence of 
Belgium against either Germany or France. He justly 
remarks that the celebrated saying of NapoLeon about 
Antwerp was “exaggeration carried to the confines 
“of nonsense. But it was a peril to the public 
“honour and public law of Europe, which is perhaps 
“ after all not our meanest interest.’”’ It is more surprising 
that Mr. GrapstoyE should quote as an instance of justifi- 
able or laudable interference the act of Lord PaLMerston’s 
Government when “in 1863 they invited France to join 
“in an ultimatum to the German Powers, and to defend 
“ Denmark, with us, against the intrigues which German 
“was carrying on under the plea of the Duke of 
“ AvGUSTENBURG’S title to the Duchies.” The enterprise 
of defending the Danish pretensions to Schleswig and 
Holstein against the unanimous determination and sincere 
conviction of the German people was at the same time 
rash and unjust; nor has any greater good fortune 
happened of late years to England than the pettish re- 
jection by Navoreon III. of a project of alliance which he 
ought to have hailed as an undeserved and unexpected 
windfall. It was believed that Mr. GLApsTONE was opposed 
to Lord Patmerston’s policy; but it now seems that he 
was ready to share the responsibility of an unprovoked 
quarrel with Germany, which would have been far more 
dangerous than any dispute with Russia. 

Whether the Plenipotentiaries brought honour as well 
as peace from Berlin is a question to be determined, or 
which has been determined for practical purposes, by the 
verdict of the jury. Those who think it worth while may 
continue the argument as long as they please ; but in State 
affairs honour may be approximately defined as that which 
is generally thought honourable. Mr. Giapstone himself 
necessarily admits that peace was preserved, on terms which 
were at least tolerable, if they were not the best that could 
be obtained ; but he repeats his former assertion that the 
representatives of England were always on the side of servi- 
tude against freedom. In other words, they struggled 
against the demands of Russia, and not without a measure 
of success. The opponents of the Government have no 
difficulty in showing that the original policy of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD has not been carried into effect. The in- 
tegrity and independence of Turkey have been largely 
modified, but not as a result of diplomacy. When it was 
once settled that the Russians should be allowed to con- 
summate the invasion of Turkey, it became certain 
that the war would result in at least a partial 
conquest. The resistance offered was far more ob- 
stinate than had been thought probable; but, as in 
other wars, superior numbers and resources ultimately 
prevailed. It is possible that Lord Braconsrietp may have 
from the first thought it expedient to defend Turkey by 
arms; and he not long since declared that the war might 
have been prevented if England had interposed with a 
resolute prohibition. There is neither utility nor difficulty 
in proving that his colleagues dissented from any warlike 
aspirations which he may have cherished ; and it is certain 
that in 1876 the country would not have supported him 
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in the enterprise of defending Turkey. In default of war | 
or of athreat of war, the diplomacy of the Government 
must be criticized on the understanding that, when nego- 
tiations commencad, the Russians had crossed the Balkans 
and were marching on Constantinople. Peace might un- 
doubtedly have been secured by mere silence and inaction ; 
but the nation would not in that case have considered that 
peace was accompanied by honour. 

The Treaty of Berlin has not been regarded by any 
party with unqualified satisfaction ; but no concession was 
made which could rightly have been withheld when the 
alternative of acquiescence was war. It is almost un- 
worthy of Mr. Giapstone to censure the English Govern- 
ment for the retrocession of the Bessarabian bank of the 
Danube. The Russian Government insisted on the annexa- 
tion ; and no Continental Power was prepared to interfere 
even by remonstrance. The frivolous controversy about 
the naval capacity of Batoum ended in the proof that Lord 
BeaconsFietp had rightly described the harbour as re- 
sembling in importance Cowes rather than Portsmouth. 
It may be hoped that the Lazis will not all be extermi- 
nated, but many tribes with equal claims on English sym- 
pathy have been conquered and cruelly treated by Russia. 

he atrocities which have been perpetrated in Bulgaria and 
Roumelia are, like the obnoxious clauses of the treaty, con- 
sequences of Russian conquests which Mr. GrapstoNe has 
promoted and applauded. He now protests with honour- 
able earnestness against the crimes of his former clients, 
although he still holds that when the criminals were 
Mahometan, the English Government ought to have used 
force against the Porte. The value of his objections to 
the Convention between England and Turkey will be 
tested by experience. One argument against the proposed 
protectorate, as against other instances of ambitious policy, 
may be deduced from the alternations of power in 
England. It is not improbable that the execution of the 
treaty may devolve on Mr. GiapstovE or his political allies ; 
nor can it be hoped that those who have denounced the 
enterprise as insane will exert themselves to show that it 
was eminently prudent. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


_— reported movements of Russian troops in the 
region of the Oxus, and the cordial welcome given 
to a Russian Embassy by the Ameer of Cabvt, have caused 
some natural disquietude in England, and have seriously 
occupied the attention of the Government both at home 
and in India. It is stated, on authority which professes 
to be exact, that the Russians are for some purpose 
operating in four directions towards, it may be presumed, 
a common centre; but where they are going and what is 
the object they have in view is as yet unknown. But, as a 
Russian general was driven some months ago from a 
remote fort by the Turcomans, it seems safe to conjecture 
that one object of the expedition is to retrieve a disaster 
calculated to impair the prestige of Russia. The scale on 
which these operations appear to be conducted precludes 
the sapposition that any scheme of considerable magnitude 
is in contemplation. The Russians have reached a point 
in Central Asia where border warfare must be continually 
forced upon them. We ourselves have just had to ad- 
minister a severe lesson to our own frontier tribes beyond 
the Indus, and Russia may be only doing what we our- 
selves have been compelled todo. The cordial reception 
of the Russian mission by the Ameer is a matter of much 
more immediate and serious importance. There has 
hitherto been a practical, if vague, understanding between 
England and Russia that Afghanistan should be kept 
outside the sphere of Russian influence. This was not 
taken to mean that we were in any way pledged to subject 
Afghanistan to our control or to be responsible for the acts 
of the Ameer. On the contrary, Russia was distinctly 
informed that we would not be so responsible; and the 
policy of the Indian Government has been in recent years 
to ignore Afghanistan as much as possible, and to leave 
Suerr Aut to his own counsels, good or bad. The position 
of the two nations may be described by saying that we 
chose, and Russia undertook, not to meddle with Afghani- 
stan. To the continuance of this situation there were, 
however, two obstacles ; one of a permanent and the other 
of a temporary or accidental character. The permanent 
obstacle consisted in the existence of certain debateable 


territories outside the sphere of Afghanistan proper, over 


which the AMEER claims, and occasionally exercises, a some- 
what undefined suzerainty. The wild inhabitants of these 
territories are apt to come into collision more or less direct 
with Russia or Russian dependencies; and thus, even if 
Russia keeps clear of Afghanistan itself, she becomes mixed 
up with transactions which concern the AMEER, and it is 
scarcely possible for her to keep on forgetting that Sarre 
Art exists. The temporary obstacle lay in the growing 
alienation of the Ameer from our Government in India, 
which has become deeper year by year, and has only not 
broken into an open quarrel because we persisted in taking 
no notice of him, and in waiting to see whether he would 
ever take any overt step of which we must necessarily 
complain. 

Curiously enough, the first marked beginning of this 
coolness between the Ameer and the Indian Government 
arose out of this very question of the proper attitude of 
Afghanistan towards Russia. Suere Avi found the Russians 
pressing upon his debateable territories, and represented 
that he could not avoid having some relations, amicable 
or other, with Russia, and experience had shown that, 
if Russia once deals with minor Powers beyond her 
borders, she always begins to press, first for a commercial 
and then for a political alliance ; and he wished to know if 
England would support him in taking from the outset a 
firm and repellent attitude towards Russia. The Indian 
Government then wished to have as little to do as possible 
with anything or any one beyond its borders. The Eastern 
question was slumbering in what seemed to be a deep 
repose, and the proceedings of Russia created little 
anxiety or jealousy in the minds of Indian states- 
men. The answer given to the AMEER was that we 
could only advise him to keep on the best possible 
terms with our good friends and allies the Russians. 
This answer mortified and displeased the Amerr, for he 
considered it equivalent to an intimation that England 
would do nothing for him, and that thenceforth he must 
look out for himself; and it was perhaps natural that he 
should feel it impossible to entertain any cordial regard 
for a neighbour who would neither notice nor protect him. 
There were also minor causes of difference or dislike. The 
payments which in his earlier and happier days were made 
him by the Indian Government were discontinued. He 
thought himself grievously wronged by the decision of an 
English officer to whose arbitration a territorial dispute 
between Persia and Afghanistan had been referred. He 
suspected that the Indian Government disapproved of 
his intention to name as his successor a young and 
favourite son, to the prejudice of an elder son whom 
the Ameer kept in prison. But all these motives of dis- 
quietude were as nothing when compared with the shock 
of surprise, alarm, and indignation excited in the mind of 
the Ameer by the English occupation of Quettah. No 
one can possibly wonder that the AMEER viewed this oc- 
cupation with something like dismay. An eminent officer, 
the weight of whose opinion and the urgency of whose 
advice had much to do in determining the Indian Go- 
vernment to take the momentous step of beginning an- 
nexation beyond the great mountain passes, has recently 
explained why he thought the measure in the highest 
degree salutary and wise. One of the principal objects 
which he tells us we have attained by holding Quettah is 
that we are now for the first time in a position to deal 
Afghanistan a rapid and telling blow. The Ameer, through 
this excellent strategic manceuvre, is now, he tells us, 
at our mercy, and must do as we bid him. This may be 
pleasant for England, but it cannot possibly be also plea- 
sant for the AMEER; and when we hear that he dislikes 
us, it seems natural to ask what possible reason there could 
be for supposing that he would like us. 

While he was in this humour he had,. during the course 
of last spring, a proposal made him by Russia that he 
should receive a special mission sent to do him honour and 
intended to cement a friendship between the guests and 
their host. He accepted the proposal with alacrity, and 
about a month ago welcomed the mission with every pos- 
sible mark of amity and respect. Russian journalists 
have candidly avowed that the mission was intended on 
the part of the Czar as a demonstration against England, 
and there can be little doubt that it was accepted in the same 
spirit by the Ameer. Whether the mission terminated in any 
definite arrangement for the future is at present unknown 
to the English Government; and to discover the secret, if 
there is any secret to discover, and at the same time to 
make a counter demonstration on the part of England, 
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Sir Nevitte CuamMBertain is to be sent to Cabul with an 
imposing escort of cavalry. It is not improbable that the 
Russians took care to exact, and that the Ameer took care 
to give, no distinct undertaking which England can ask to 
have rescinded. A general assurance of sympathy and 
alliance may have sufficiently answered the purposes of 
both parties. The Russians may have been content with 
knowing that for the future the Amerr will be inclined 
to lean on them rather than on the English, and the 
AMEER may have been content to know or hope that 
he has secured powerful friends if he ever needs their 
assistance. It is generally taken for granted that the 
main object of Sir CHAMBeERLAIN’s mission is 
to alter the frame of the Ameer’s mind in this re- 
spect, and to make him perceive that it is to England 
exclusively that he must henceforth look for protec- 
tion and support. He is to be induced to engage that 
for the future he will be guided in everything by England 
and in nothing by Russia. He is to learn that the Russians 
must be always treated as his enemies because they are 

always the possible enemies of England. It is obvious | 
that, if this object is to be attained, it can only be attained | 
by working on his fears. It is true that we might possibly | 
bribe him into an exclusive alliance by the offer of heavy - 
subsidies, but this is a resource too dangerous and too pre-— 
carious to find favour with a prudent Government. We. 
have nothing else to offer him except perhaps a hazard- 
ous guarantee that we will always support the views he 
may himself entertain as to his claims on his debate- 
able territories. He has nothing to apprehend from Russia 
against which we could protect him more prejudicial than 
the situation we have ourselves created for him. We | 
have no wish to annex Afghanistan, because it could not 

be any gain to us to have a new set of needy and discon- | 
tented mountaineers to govern, and the AMEER must be 
able to calculate that the same motives will influence — 
Russia. Short of annexation, it is difficult to see what 

greater harm Russia could do him than that of securing 

a fortified post on his outskirts from which a rapid and 

telling blow could always be directed against him. But 

arguments addressed to his fears for his present safety may | 
easily be made to have a force which nothing else could | 
have. We can point out to him that we have got hold of | 
Quettah, and can deal him a rapid and telling. 
blow, and intend to deal it, and that Russia is 
not prepared to go to war with us, so that he 
is in a corner, and must give in. We shall thus coerce 
him into tractability and make him our terrified de- 
pendent. In time he or his successors may grow accustomed 
to the situation, and the reigning Prince of Afghanistan may 
be not only a dependent but a contented and willing 
one, and as ready to work with us as HoLkar and Scrnpia 
are now. This may happen; but also it may not happen ; 
and it must not be forgotten that the fear lest it might 
not happen if the experiment were tried was the chief 
basis of that policy of masterly inactivity which com- 
mended itself suecessively to Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, 
and Lord Norruproox, but which it is now the fashion to 
deride as obsolete. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S UNREDEEMED ENGAGEMENTS. 


| ie’ a short note appended to his angry denunciation of 
the foreign policy of the Government, Mr. Gtapstone 
publishes a wonderful catalogue of implied pledges which 
he is pleased to describe as unredeemed engagements. 
The adjective or participle has lately been brought into 
fashion by Garrpatpt and the revolutionary faction in 
Italy. Unredeemed Italy consists of the territories which, 
irrespectively of prudence, of possession, and of public 
law, demagogues loudly claim as part of the national 
territory. Controversy as to right is assumed to be at an 
end ; and there only remains a question of expediency as 
to the time when Italian rights shall be asserted by war 


with Austria. The title of the Democratic Clubs of Rome | 
and Florence to speak in the name of the country has | 


been justly questioned. Mr. Gtapstone’s habitual dis- 
regard of all opinions which differ from his own dis- 
guises from himself the boldness, which might be 
called by a stronger name, of asserting that Parliament 
is bound to redeem without further discussion two-and- 
twenty separate engagements consisting of measures pro- 


posed and announced on his own authority. Many of the 
questions which he enumerates are at present subjects of 


debate, and most of them may fairly be discussed in due 
order of time; but when he affirms the necessity of the 
entire list of changes, Mr. GLapsToye sinks in statesman- 
like foresight and moderation to the level of GarrBaLpr. 
The “slight sketch of some” (not of all) “of our unre- 
“ deemed engagements” can only be appreciated when it 
is presented in full:—“‘.1. London Municipal Reform ; 
“ 2, County Government; 3. County Franchise ; 4. Liquor 
“ Laws; 5. Irish Borough Franchise; 6. Irish University 
“ Question; 7. Opium Revenue; 8. Criminal Law Pro- 
“cedure; 9. Responsibility of Masters for Injuries to 
* Workmen; 10. Reduction of Public Expenditure ; 
“1. Probate Duty; 12. Indian Finance; 13. Working of 
“ the Home Government of India; 14. City Companies ; 15. 
“ Burial Laws; 16. Valuation of Property; 17. Law of the 
“ Medical Profession; 18. Law of Entail and Settlement ; 
“19. Corrupt Practices at Elections; 20. Expenses of 
“ Elections ; 21. Reorganization of the Revenue Depart- 
“ments; 22. The Currency. In not a few of these cases 
“ the mischief amounts to positive scandal.” The mischief 
can only amount to scandal, and indeed ean only exist in 
any degree, large or small, in cases where the implied 
changes are necessary or desirable. There is no mischief 
in not discussing a measure when the result of discussion 
would be to leave things as they are. Mr. GLapsTONE 
would probably admit that the only evil of which he com- 
plains in each case is the delay or prevention of innova- 
tions which he would deem to be reforms. He 
had just before spoken of the Cabinet as “ the 
“merest handful of men who may, if they have 
“a suflicient stock of personal hardihood and in- 
“ difference to the opinion of those around them, avail 
“ themselves of the impeded state of the political traffic 
“ to stop altogether the chief of all the QurEN’s highways.” 
Political trattic is a figure which symbolizes political 
change; and the QureEN’s highways in the parable lead 
uniformly downward. One eloquent and powerful agitator 
may render the highway dangerous if he has a sufficient 
stock of personal hardihood to force all the traffic simul- 
taneously to the top of the incline. 


Mr. Guapstoxe fails to explain why he left more than 
twenty engagements unredeemed when he left office. The 
mischief in not a few of the cases must have amounted to 
positive scandal when he was at the head of a majority of 
sixty, five years ago. Few of the measures in his list were 
at any time proposed by his Government, and his experience 
of the liquor laws and the Irish University question 
is not encouraging. Except in some instances by 
letters or out-of-door speeches, he never meddled with 
county government, with county franchise, with the opium 
revenue, with the probate duty, with the law of entail and 
settlement, with the Irish borough franchise, or with 
some undefined project which he now for the first time 
indicates of reorganizing the revenue departments. It is 
difficult to guess what he proposes to do with the cur- 
rency. He administered the Treasury either as First 
Lord or as Chancellor of the Exchequer during a great 
part of his public life, and he maintained the Bank Act of 
1844 and the gold standard. Even for the purposes of 
agitation he is not likely to repudiate the declaration of 
his late colleague Mr. Goscney, that a double standard 
will never be established in England. A _ legislative 
engagement, redeemed or unredeemed, lies exclusively 
within the competence of Parliament ; but Mr. GLapsTone 
has on more than one occasion confounded his own wishes 
or opinions with Parliamentary or national pledges. He 
once explained to the House of Commons that a 
part of the Treaty of Paris was virtually invalid, because 
he had himself dissented from the Black Sea clauses, at 
the time when he was conducting a bitter opposition 
against Lord Patmerston’s Government. In the same 
spirit he now treats as Parliamentary engagements many 
proposals which the House of Commons has rejected, and 
some of which it has never had notice. London Municipal 
Reform has never been seriously considered in Parliament. 
A County Government Bill, proposed by the present 
Cabinet, was dropped in the last Session, not through the 
pressure of foreign affairs, but because it received no active 
support. The County Franchise Bill, the Irish Borough 
Franchise Bill, Mr. Burt’s Irish University Bill, the Bill 
for making masters responsible for injuries to workmen, 
the Bill for distributing the landed property of intestates, 
were all defeated on divisions. If the handful of men, 
which is no other than the majority of the House of 
Commons, has a sufficient stock of personal hardihood to 
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vote one way, Mr. GLapsTONE is not entitled to treat the 
opposite conclusion as an unredeemed engagement. 

One of the most important items of Mr. GrapsToNe’s 
catalogue is Criminal Law Procedure. A layman may be 
excused for not regarding the distinction between a 
Criminal Code and the accessory Code of Procedure. The 
Liberal Government had not found time to undertake such 
@ measure; or rather the eminent jurist who has now 
supplied a great legislative defect had not then accom. 

lished, or perhaps had not begun, his laborious task. 

he present Lorp Cwancettor has cordially encouraged 
the enterprise ; and the Atrorney-GENERAL introduced the 
Bill in an earnest and comprehensive speech. It was 
thought, with general consent, that the Code must be 
submitted to an independent examination before it could 
be advantageously discussed in Parliament. The Com- 
mission which is to undertake the duty has been 
already appointed, and its members will complete 
their inquiry in time for early legislation in the 
next Session. Mr. Giapstone would perhaps not have 
thought of a Criminal Code as an unredeemed engage- 
ment if the Government had not seriously and vigorously 
undertaken and redeemed an engagement which has been 
too long delayed. Of the candour and temper with which 
Mr. GLapstoNE approaches the acts and the omissions of 
the Government which he so bitterly hates, a curious illus- 
tration is furnished in an earlier passage of the same 
etsay. The Government, he says, “abandoned from the 
“ first all idea of living, as Sir Roserr Peer desired that 
“his Government should live, by great measures of legis- 
“ation addressed to the national benefit, and they 
“substituted a careful regard to interest and class, 
“from Bishops down to beerhouses.” Becrhouses are 
inserted for purposes of alliteration and odium. 
The Government have left beerhouses alone; and 
the Permissive Bill, to which Mr. Gtapstoxr may 
possibly refer, has again and again been rejected 
by overwhelming majorities. 
the Government have dealt by passing a “ permissive” 
Bill for the increase of their number. A more ambitious 
measure of the same kind was more than once introduced 
into Parliament by Mr. Giapstone’s friend and constant 
political supporter, the late Lord Lyrretton. It is probable 
that many members of both parties regard the Bishoprics 
Bill with indifference, although it encountered only a few 
opponents in either House; but it might have been sup- 
posed that Mr. Giapstoxr would heartily approve an 
attempt to strengthen episcopal administration. The 
temptation of a sneer at any institution which may 
be held up to the envy or ridicule of the mob seems 
to be irresistible. In the same part of his article 
Mr. GtapstoxzE, who was formerly a Conservative 
Minister, and who, after an alliance of some years with 
the Liberals, was on the point of joining the late Lord 
Dersy in 1859, coolly asserts that the present Ministry, 
including Sir 8. Norrncore and Mr. Cross, “are the men, 
“and the political heirs of the men, who passed the Six 
“ Acts and the Corn Laws, who impoverished the popula- 
“ tion, who fettered enterprise by legislative restraint, who 
“ withheld those franchises that have given voice and vent 
“ to the public wishes, whose policy, in a word, kept the 
“ throne insecure and the Empire weak, and would, un- 
“jess happily arrested in 1832, and again in 1846, have 
“ plunged the Empire in revolution.” For this party Mr. 
GLAbsioNe, then apparently one of its heirs, canvassed the 
county of Flint in 1858. It would be difficult to carry 
party spite to more extravagant excess. It is only neces- 
sary to add that to the twenty-two unredeemed engage- 
ments Mr. GLapsToNE significantly appends another cate- 
gory of measures “ which are at present only pressed by a 
“ section, though often a large section of the community, 
“ such as the redistribution of seats, the Church Estab- 
“lishments, the Law of Primary Education, and very 
“ many more.” 


THE THIERS ANNIVERSARY. 


HE service which was performed in Notre Dame on Tues- 
day has enabled the Catholic journals to draw a telling 
contrast between the aspects in which the Church and the 
Republic regard M. Turers. The Republic, says the Union, 
which believes neither in Gop nor in immortality, and 
knows nothing of purgatory, or heaven, or hell, assisted 
ata ceremony “in honour of M. Tuters.’ The Church 


With bishops, it is true, | 


_ pronounced, indeed, his name in her prayers, but only to 
| supplicate for him the remission of his sins. In the 
| Catholic ritual the dead man is made to ask his friends to 
have pity on him, for the hand of the Lorp hath touched 
-him. How many of M. Tuirrs’s friends, asks the Union, 
had compassion enough for him to grant his request ? The 
Radical organs are not less disposed to make capital out 
of the occasion. Why, says one of them, did we go to 
Notre Dame? Because, for the time, the Republic 
had made its dwelling there. Of what account were the 
piety, the psalm-singing, the prayers ? They were all domi- 
nated by the grand thought that it was before the Republic 
that all heads were bowed. The Revolution has made its 
solemn entry into that great cathedral from the pulpit of 
which the ideas which the Revolution embodies have so 
often been cursed. It is plain that the extreme parties in 
France are not disposed to make friends even for an hour 
over M. Turers’s grave. It is curious, however, to notice 
how much in accord their journals are as to the place 
which M. Tuters will hold in French history, and how 
completely they both miss the point in his character 
which will make the last seven years of his life more 
really honourable to him than all that went before. The 
Conservatives say truly enough that M. Tiers was the 
author of a Republic under which the institutions which 
he most cared for are in constant danger of attack. The 
Radicals say with equal truth that M. Turers founded a 
Government which he chose to call a Republic, but 
that it wants all the characteristics with which the 
name has heretofore been associated. Both assertions can 
be proved to demonstration, and it is on the two com- 
bined that M. Turers’s claim to greatness will rest. No 
man was ever less Republican than M. Tiers, and no 

man ever had a larger share in founding a Republic. No 

man saw more clearly the risks which all that he most 

valued in France would run if the Republic were set up, 
-and no man could be more determined that those risks 
should be encountered. Other founders of institutions 
have felt something like enthusiasm for their own work; 
M. Turers surveyed his to the last with a coldly critical eye 
which did not suffer a shortcoming to escape it. It was 
this strange combination of indifference and resolution that 
enabled M. Turers to succeed as he succeeded. If he had 
been a Republican of the type with which France was 
familiar the Republic would not have lasted a year. Its 
legal existence would have been ended while the National 
Assembly was still at Bordeaux. The merits of 
M. Tuters’s policy were, first, that he saw that 
the Republic was the Government which had the best 
chance of lasting, if it could once be set up, and next that 
_he used a monarchical Assembly as the instrument with 
| which to set it up. He had the worst conceivable means 
| with which to bring about his ends, but by a judicious use 
of those means he achieved all that he wanted to achieve. 
He could not, it is true, save himself as well as his work; 
but there could be no better testimony to his work than 
the fact that it survived after he himself had, politically 
speaking, perished. M. Turers could feel with the Con- 
servatives that certain institutions must be preserved, and 
he could feel with the Radicals that the Republic must be 
established. His distinction was that he saw, what the 
| Conservatives did not see, that in the existing condition of 
| France the institutions which he and they valued could 
' only be maintained under a Republic, and that he saw, 
what the Radicals did not see, that the Government which 
he and they valued could not be set up unless it frankly 
accepted Conservative institutions. 

Neither party can be expected to feel any gratitude to 
M. Tuners for what he did for them. The Conservatives 
cannot yet believe that under the Republic as M. Tuters 
made it they may retain all the solid advantages which 
they enjoyed under monarchical government. ‘The Radicals 
cannot yet believe that a Government which gives solid 
advantages to the Conservatives can be Republican in more 
than name. M. Turers did more than divine that a Con- 
servative Republic was the only Government that could 
ensure tranquillity to France. He discerned that there 
was a central section of French society which could be 

induced to accept a Conservative Republic, and that, with 
| this central section on his side, he could afford to neglect 
the two extremes. In all previous efforts to found a 
Republic this central section had been ignored. Radicals 
‘and Conservatives had fought their quarrels out, and the 
mass of the French nation had remained indifferent. M. 
Tuters realized by a sudden inspiration that the mass of 
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the French nation might be won to take an interest in 
politics, and that the way to make them take an interest 
in politics was to offer them, not any one of the political 
combinations with which they were familiar, but a new 
combination which would look at first like a contradiction 
in terms. No doubt M. Turmrs owed a great deal to his 
exceptional position as the sole survivor of the Parlia- 
mentary statesmen of France, and a great deal to the 
uncertainty which surrounded his views and purposes 
when he first took office. His antecedents went a long 
way with Conservatives who remembered the prominent 
part which he had played under the Monarchy, with 
Radicals who remembered that he had worked for the 
Government of National Defence, and with men who 
thought the particular form of government to be set 
up a small matter compared with the certainty that an 


energetic government of some kind should be set up. 


But when all this has been allowed for, the fact remains | Ministers and House of Commons will consider American 
that M. Turers took office in 1871 with few or no indica- | proposals without any fear that their admission to the 


tions to show what the French people really desired, and | 
that by extraordinary discernment or extraordinary good | 
fortune he discovered what they desired almost before 
they had found it out themselves. 

The ceremony of Tuesday was an appropriate expres- 
sion of the composite and almost contradictory character 
of M. Turers’s work. However little the Radicals may 
like it, it is clear that the third of September will be the 
féte day of the French Republic. The fourth of Septem- 
ber is too inextricably bound up with the disasters of 
1870 to make it a suitable day for commemoration. If it 
recalls the fall of the Empire, it recalls also the terrible 
catastrophe in the midst of which the Empire fell. 
Anniversaries in abundance have come down from the first 
French Republic, but to have come down from the first 
French Republic is a sufficient condemnation in the eyes 
of a vast number of existing Republicans. An ecclesiastical 
ceremony in honour of M. Tuters takes hold of more minds 
than any other that could be devised. He was the first 
President of the Republic, therefore to honour him is to 
honour the Republic, that is enough to secure the ac- 
quiescence, if not the enthusiasm, of a majority of Radicals. 
He paid off the German indemnity and delivered France 
from the German occupation; that is enough to commend 
his memory to every good Frenchman who is not blinded 
by political passion. He put down the Commune and made 
no secret of his detestation of Radical ideas in every form ; 
that is enough to please that large body of French Con- 
servatives who care much for things and little for names. 
The ceremony at Notre Dame is in form ecclesiastical. 
The mass for the dead is said, the accustomed ritual is 
gone through, the censors are swung, the holy water 
is sprinkled, the absolutions are pronounced. All 
this is in harmony with that practical good sense 
which has no wish to break with the Church or 
to make France the theatre of an atheistic propaganda. 
But though the crowd which fills the cathedral goes 
there in name to pray for M. Tuters, an erring man, it 
goes there in fact to glorify him as a successful statesman. 
Thus the substance of the modern idea is secured, while 
the ancient forms are preserved. This is just the combi- 
nation which a Republic that aims at satisfying the 
wants of a sensible, business-like, unenthusiastic nation is 
likely to favour. That common sense and distaste for 
enthusiasm should be the qualities which a French Re- 
public has chiefly to take account of is one of the most 
singular facts in contemporary history. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


ge American project of forming a Customs Union 
with Canada may cause reasonable anxiety. If the 
Parliament of the Dominion determines to accept the 
proposal, a long step will have been taken to separation 
from the British Empire. There can be no doubt that 
such a measure exceeds the constitutional competence of 
the Canadian Government. The adoption of the tariff of 
the United States would involve the imposition of 
differential duties on English and European produce ; but 
certain impunity and practically irresponsible power have 
more control over colonial relations than any written laws. 
It is not certain whether foreign Governments would 
be able to claim from England the performance of the 
favoured nation clauses, if the stipulation were infringed 
by a colony which is for some purposes practically inde- 


pendent. It would be evident to the world that inequality 
of taxation was imposed against the wish of the English 
Government, which must itself at the same time have 
submitted to the burden of discriminating duties on 
English produce. It is more important to examine the 
question whether a commercial amalgamation with the 
United States would be consistent with a colonial con- 
nexion with England. The alternative of forcible resist- 
ance to Canadian legislation may be dismissed as im- 
practicable and obsolete. All English politicians have 
long since prospectively or hypothetically reconciled them- 
selves to the possible case of separation ; and it would be 
absurd to oppose by force the partial application of 
the same princ#ple. In dealing with colonies as with 
foreign nations the English Government is in some degree 
disarmed by its immutable adherence to principles 
which forbid commercial retaliation. The Canadian 


markets of the United States will lead to their exclusion 
from intercourse with England. There is reason to fear 
that in Canada, as in almost all countries, producers have 
greater influence than consumers. It will be greatly to 
the advantage of Canada to export commodities free of 
duty by the land frontier, while the ports of England 
will remain, as at present, open. The high prices which 
will be imposed on the community at large will attract 
less attention. 

It is possible that unsound reasons may have more effect 
than better arguments in producing hesitation on the side 
of Canada. The manufacturers of the Dominion will 
perhaps not be inclined to facilitate the unlimited competi- 
tion of American producers. They may confidently assume 
that the Government of the United States has at present 
no intention of promoting Free-trade, although the exten- 
sion of the boundaries of a prison is an instalment of 
freedom. Vast regions such as Russia and the United 
States suffer less than small countries from protection, be- 
cause in modern times they enjoy perfect freedom of internal 
commerce. The excuses which were formerly made for 
the prohibition or discouragement of trade between one 
French province and another are equally applicable to 
great kingdoms and republics; but the practical mischief 
of monopoly diminishes in proportion to the distance and 
rarity of fiscal barriers. According to the theories which 
rule American legislation, it is to be regretted that no 
Customs frontier intervenes between Maine and Texas; 
but the New England manufacturer is compelled by custom 
and public opinion to endure the competition of his country- 
men in Pennsylvania; and the voluntary accession of 
Canada to the Union would be welcomed with unbroken 
unanimity. If the American Protectionist ever reflects on 
the reasons for arrangements which he is powerless to pre- 
vent, he may perhaps attribute his own feeling of content- 
ment to disinterested patriotism. To allow himself to 
be undersold by a foreign rival would be an injury to his 
country as well as to himself. If the proposed overtures 
to Canada command popular approval, the relaxation of 
national monopoly must be recommended by other con- 
siderations. It may be taken for granted that the 
dominant party in the United States will only seek com- 
mercial union with Canada in the hope that the com- 
mercial alliance is formed with customers, and not 
with competitors. If the Canadian producers take the 
same view, they will be disposed to decline benevolent 
and suspicious offers. The community, or, in other words, 
the population of the United States and Canada, will 
probably be passive. It is the interest of American 
consumers to include new territories within the Customs 
frontier, as it would be for their benefit to abolish Custom- 
houses altogether. Canadians, on the other hand, ought 
to deprecate the exclusion of European produce for the 
benefit of either Canadian or American manufacturers. 

The vexatious tariffs of Canada and other colonies are 
in some degree analogous to the provincial customs duties 
of France in the early part of the eighteenth century ; but 
they have the negative merit of being equal and im- 
partial. The Kings of France, although their subjects 
in different provinces were allowed to injure one another 
at their discretion, would not have tolerated a Customs 
Union between Alsace and the Palatinate, or between 
Provence and Catalonia; nor can England acquiesce 
without remonstrance, or perhaps without further action, 
in an arbitrary preference accorded by Canada to imports 
from the United States. It is sufficiently vexatious that 
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heavy duties should be placed on English manufactures, 
except for the legitimate purpose of raising a revenue ; 


| 


apt only to awake to a sense of the peril when it 
asserts itself on a great scale. The accident on the 


but, as long as Canadian manufacturers have influence ,Thames—unlike those accidents on railways which 
enough to establish a monopoly for their own benefit, high | have unfortunately lost by repetition their first sense of 
duties are so far excusable that they are intelligible. If horror—had in it the element of terrible surprise even 


| 


tures of New England and Pennsylvania will be protected | to which the circumstance that the ship had all but 


the American proposals are accepted by Canada, the 
minerals of Pennsylvania and Georgia and the manufac- 


against English competition in markets which are still | reached her goal lent an added _ bitterness. 
nominally English. If the notions and habits of former | that took place at 


times survived, there would be materials for more than 
one quarrel, international and colonial. 


The American one 


more than any great disaster at sea can have. There were 
horror and strangeness enough in the fate of the Lurydice, 


But 

sea, where the chances. of 

wreck or collision are at least recognized. No 
could have foreseen or guessed that, almost 


Government would not approve of a foreign negotiation | while the wreck of the Eurydice was being brought into 
with Texas or California, especially if it obviously tended to | harbour, a calamity of even greater horror would overtake 


the detriment of the Union; and negotiations with Canada 
ought, in strict propriety, to be conducted through the 
Foreign Office in Downing Street, which would scarcely 


entertain proposals for the commercial disintegration of | 


the Empire. 


Except by permission of the Imperial | 


Government, no colony can enter into diplomatic relations | 


with a foreign Power; but Canada has dealt almost inde- 
pendently with former treaties of reciprocity, and a con- 
cession once made can seldom be practically recalled. It 
would be much better that the Canadian Government 
should itself reject the American overtures than that it 
should be reminded of the limitation of its powers. 

An appeal to the loyalty of the colonists would be more 
expedient if it were likely to be successful; nor onght 
there to be any difficulty in satisfying the Canadian Par- 
liament that a Customs Union is undesirable unless it is to be 
followed by political annexatibn. 
stipulations of a convention between the United States 
and Canada, the smallér community would have no 
effective voice in settling the future tariff. The pro- 
moters of the measure will be as anxious to discourage 
Canadian industry before as after the abolition of the 
Customs frontier; and, although discriminating duties 
may not be levied on Canadian manufactures, foreign 
commodities which might be required in Canada will be 


Whatever might be the | 


excluded or discountenanced if they are likely to compete | 


with American produce. To all complaints which may 
arise from the operation of a common tariff there will be 
the ready answer that, if the people of Canada think 
themselves unfairly treated, they have within their reach 
the remedy of becoming a portion of the great Republic. 
The same process of practical union has been successfully 
tried in Europe. 
preceded by many years the North German Federation 
and the German Empire. It is now conjectured that 
Austria will include Bosnia and Herzegovina within 
her fiscal frontier as a step to complete annexation. 
The English Government will probably do well to keep in 
the background the obvious objections which may be 
raised against the proposed arrangement from an Im- 
perial point of view. It may be that there is no need of 
spurring a willing horse. The colonists will be more im- 
pressed by their own reasons than by advice which they 
will not regard as wholly disinterested ; nor will American 
negotiators be backward in reminding them that sound 
economic counsels are designed to restrain their inde- 
pendent action. Every new colonial question furnishes an 
additional proof that, after a tolerably successful trial 
of twenty years, responsible government, combined with 
an indefinite degree of real or nominal subordination to 
the authority of the mother-country, is still an experiment. 
It may be added that, in testing novel relations by prac- 
tical experience, the English Government and Legislature 
have displayed no mean order of statesmanlike wisdom. 


THE COLLISION IN THE THAMES. 


(X= of the most terrible accidents which an age 
unhappily prolific in wholesale destruction in 
peace as well as in war has produced, occurred 
on the evening of Tuesday last in a place where it 
might least have been looked for—the highway of 


the Thames. The reflection that until our time grows — 


towards perfection we must pay for increased speed and 
facility of travelling, as well as for other discoveries of 
civilization, in the shape of proportionately increased 
risk, can hardly yield much consolation in the face of 


two such disasters as have within a few days of almost immediately went down by the middle. 


an excursion boat steaming quietly up the Thames on its 
return from a journey to Gravesend. Such calamities, it 
is true, have not been unknown; but they are compara- 
tively so rare, and there are, or should be, so many chances 
against their happening, that, apart from all considera- 
tions of the vast misery which they involve, the very fact 
of their recurring strikes one witha shock of astonishment. 


From the accounts which have been published it appears 
that the Princess Alice, a large saloon steamer belonging 
to the London Steamboat Company, left London on 
Tuesday morning to go to Gravesend and Sheerness, 
carrying a crowd of excursionists. On the return voyage 
she called at Gravesend at half-past six in the evening, 
and after leaving Gravesend was to stop at North Wool- 
wich Pier. She “was in the reach below it, which is 
“ called Gallion’s Reach. The tide was running down, at 
“two hours’ ebb, and in rounding the point on the south 
“ bank (Tripcock Trees Point) into the reach, the course of 
“ the steamer was to hug the bank and to avoid the force 
“of the tide. She then headed across the river 
“to the next point, that on the north side, called 
“the Devil’s House.” Ata quarter to eight o'clock, 
when the Princess Alice was in mid-stream and 
half way down the reach, she was run into by the 
Bywell Castle, a screw collier outward bound. According 
to the first published accounts of the catastrophe, “ what 
“ happened it is impossible accurately to detail”; but it 
was known that the screw-ship struck the Princess Alice 
on the port side. Accounts which have since appeared 


_ directly contradict this in one point, for it is said that “the 
|“ passengers rescued most unanimously declare”’ that the 


The North German Customs Union | Bywell Castle struck the Princess Alice “on the starboard 


“ sponson—that is to say, on the right-hand paddle-box.” 
The log of the Bywell Castle, master Captain THomas 
Harrison, gives this account :—“ At 7.45 proceeded at half 
“ speed down Gallion’s Reach. Being about the centre of 
“the reach, observed an excursion steamer coming up 
“ Barking Reach, showing her red and masthead lights, 
“ when we ported our heim to keep over towards Trip- 
“cock Point. As the vessels neared, observed that the 
“ other steamer had ported, and immediately afterwards 
“saw that she had starboarded, and was trying to cross 
“ our bows, showing her green light close under the port 
“bow. Seeing collision inevitable, stopped our engines 
“and reversed full speed, when the two vessels collided, 
“the bow of the Bywell Castle cutting into the other 
“steamer, which was crowded with passengers, with 
“a dreadful crash.” The part of the log which follows, 
and which states that the Bywell Custle did everything 
which could be done towards saving the passengers of the 
Princess Alice, gives a welcome contradiction to the report, 
previously current, that the screw-steamer went on its 
way regardless of the cries for help from the Princess Alice. 
The misery is certainly complete enough without this 


added horror. 


There is no log of the Princess Alice as to the col- 
lision, and her master, Captain GrINsTEAD, was among 


those who perished. As usual in such cases, there is 


a conflict of testimony among those who have survived to 
give evidence. One witness, we are told, says that he 
saw the Bywell Castle a mile off; another says that she 
showed no lights; and others say that she did show a 
green light. It may not be easy for the Board of Trade 
inquiry to discover with exactitude what course was in 
fact pursued by each vessel; and it would be unwise as 
yet to offer any opinion upon this point. What does seem 
certain is that the Princess Alice was struck, as the later 
accounts have it, on the starboard side, and that Sa 

e 


each other horrified a population which is always reports as to the neglect displayed by the Bywell Castle 
more or less subject to such dangers, but which is | probably arose from the fact that in consequence of the 
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rapid tideway, she was carried some little way on her 
course, in spite of having reversed her engines. When 
she brought to, she succeeded in saving sixteen lives. But 
it is to be feared that the estimate of the number of lives 
lost, which gives five or six hundred, is not above the mark. 

It has been said that it is impossible as yet to form any 
decisive opinion as to the cause of the accident. There are, 
however, some points which at once offer themselves for con- 
sideration. It appears that the simple rule of the river which 
once prevailed, that vessels going up should keep one side 
and vessels going down another, is superseded by the more 
complicated regulations now in force. According to the 
Times’ report, “a master or pilot must decide by observa- 
“ tion of the lights of the approaching vessel whether he 
“is meeting end on or crossing, and must also have regard 
“ to the custom of the river at that particular point, and 
“ to the necessities of navigation.”” Under such an arrange- 
ment as this there must always be a certain danger that the 
captains of two vessels keeping opposite courses may bring 
their vessels into collision, both thinking that they are 
doing their best to avoid it, for want of time to communi- 
cate their intentions to each other. On this point one of 
the many correspondents who have sent letters to the 
Ties in reference to the collision observes that it is usual 
for the skippers of Thames steamers to pursue an erratic 
course, in order, as they call it, to “cheat” the tide. 
Another correspondent, who signs himself “ Marine Insur- 
“ ance,” calls attention to the fact that “such occurrences 
“ (as a collision in the Thames) are not seldom, but inces- 
“sant, and that vessels sunk in the Thames through 
“careless navigation or other causes may be counted by 
“scores.” This may very well be the case, since, as has 
been already observed, it is only when a calamity occurs 
on a large scale that public grief and sympathy are 
thoroughly aroused, and for one case of comparatively 
little loss of life that is known, there may be number- 
less cases where loss of life was barely escaped. A 
member of the Junior Thames Yacht Club confirms 
“Marine Insurance’s ” statement as to the frequency of 
accidents, and says that the navigation of the river pilots 
is completely reckless and bewildering, and that they 
“appear to be a body of men subject to no con- 
“trol.” Another point which is thus far uncontested 
is that the Princess Alice was unfit by reason of her 
construction to be exposed to the dangers which un- 
doubtedly ought to be taken into account in the case of a 
river-going boat. The Princess Alice, it appears, was a 
steamer of 251 tons, gross measurement, with a length of 
twenty-six times her depth. Originally licensed to carry 
336 passengers in winter and 486 in summer for “ extended 
“river service,” she afterwards obtained a certificate for 
936 passengers “ for river service in smooth water only or 
“on lakes.” Putting aside the fact that lake-service may 
at times be far more dangerous than river-service in smooth 
water, we may note that—to quote from Mr. Corner’s letter 
to the Times—* because this little vessel has had built up 
“from her deck a towering and, I say, burdensome saloon, 
“ she is forsooth licensed to carry 936 passengers.” That 
is to say, her carrying-room was increased in proportion 
to the diminution of her seaworthiness. There seems to 
be little doubt that she was much overcrowded, chiefly, it 
would seem, with women and children, although her cer- 
tificate would have allowed her to carry two hundred 
more passengers than she actually had on board; and that 
the possibility of this overcrowding was due to the large 
saloons above deck, which overbalanced her hull when 
she was struck. As to the question of boats, in 
so sudden a catastrophe as that which we have 
to deplore, ordinary boats can hardly be of much service, 
and means have yet to be adopted for the immediate 
rescue of a large number of people under such circum- 
stances. The suggestions made at the end of the letter 
from which we have just quoted, as to water-tight com- 
partments and unsinkable life-boats, are certainly worth 
consideration. 

It is impossible, as has been said, to decide upon the 
causes of this most disastrous occurrence before all the 
evidence that can be procured is before us. It can only 
be hoped that not only will these causes be ascertained, 
but that some good may come of a great evil by better pre- 
cautions being taken in future against the recurrence of 
such an event, and greater attention being paid to dangers 
hitherto neglected because comparatively little has been 
known of their existence. 


VACATION SPEECHES. 


6 pe matter of vacation speeches seldom gives much 
- relief from those with which the public has been 
favoured during the Session. Ministers and ex-Ministers 
fight their battles over again, and members of Parliament 
_ who lack the courage or the importance to commend them- 
| selves to the notice of the Whips devote their holiday to 
proving that, if they had but found the opportunity, they 
could have been as dull as braver or bigger men. This 
year the remains of the Eastern question will be served up 
again and again for the benefit of audiences who, it must 
be charitably hoped, have not read the Parliamentary de- 
bates. Itis certainly not amusing to hear the history 
of the Constantinople Conference and the Berlin Congress 
told over again by Colonel Srantey; and, though Mr. 
_ Roesvcx is a lively and forcible speaker, there is no novelty 
_in the statement that England has always been the sun by 
which he has gnided his course. A diligent study of the 
speeches already made by his chiefs will enable the weakest 
vessel in the House to glorify or denounce the convention 
with Turkey, or to attribute all that is good or all that is 
bad in the Treaty of Berlin to Lord BeacoysrieLp or 
Mr. Guapstone. It is only now and then that we shall be 
lifted above this dreary level by the superior sense or 
the superior folly of the speaker. In this respect the 
electors of Tamworth are exceptionally fortunate in hav- 
ing Mr. Hansvry for their representative. It is not often 
that a member of Parliament is found to retain that virgin 
pe sea | which can listen to a “leading Liberal” who 
assures him that he has been ‘collecting facts which 
would have shown that men have been sent to 
prison for the use of language much less _ sedi- 
tious than that used by Mr. Giapstone, without even a 
suspicion that the “leading Liberal”’ is poking fun at him. 
After this, it is not surprising to find Mr. Haysury con- 
vinced that, if he had pressed his Vote of Censure to a 
division, a majority of the House of Commons would have 
voted for it. Better than all, however, is Mr. Hanpury’s 
assurance that he is not going to hold his tongue. Politics 
would be but a dreary trade if they were not occasionally 
enlivened by such dashing amateurs as Mr. Hansury and 
Mr. Carin. It is probable, however, that he has made a 
verbal mistake in saying that “some Liberals” want to 
silence him. No doubt he meant to say “some Conser- 
“vatives”’; and, with this correction, the statement is 
probably under the mark. 


Sir Cuarzes DIxke is an exception of a different kind. 
He is a speaker who always means business, and who con- 
sequently has the coming Session much more in his mind 
than the Session with which he is professedly dealing. 
When he criticizes the past shortcomings of Ministers, it is 
with the single design of damaging them in the future. The 
result is, that his speeches can usually be read without the 
weariness which is often excited by the vacation exercises 0: 
greatermen. They feel that they are speaking because their 
constituents expect it of them. Sir Cuartes DILke speaks, 
or at all events seems to speak, because he desires to in- 
fluence his constituents for a given purpose and in a given 
direction. They have nothing in view beyond the formal 
vote of confidence which is to close the proceedings. Sir 
Cuar.es DILKE has in view the creation of a constituency 
in which he himself can put confidence. His speech at 
Chelsea on Wednesday was a very telling indictment of 
Government on the score of their domestic legislation. 
He had not much difficulty in showing that the Con- 
servatives had run away with the clothes of the Liberals, 
or that they have often spoiled them in putting them on. 
The consolidation of the Factory Acts, and the amend- 
ment in the law of conspiracy, are among the most con- 
+ aang triumphs of the Conservative Government ; but, 
if we believe Sir CHartes Dirks, these boasted reforms 
are only Liberal Bills with some of their most valuable 
provisions left out. He describes Mr. Cross as taking 
delight in figuring before the big constituencies as the 
famed author of factory legislation, whereas it was Mr. 
Munpe.ta who obtained the Royal Commission, and first 
brought a scheme before Parliament. The unappreciated 
efforts of this same gentleman to amend the Labour Laws 
were agajn appropriated by the Home Srcrerary, and 
altered for the worse in the transfer. This is a perfectly 
fair attack to make upon Mr. Cross; but, unfortunately for 
Sir Cuartes Dirke’s purpose, Mr. Cross is provided with 
_an equally fair defence. We brought forward these 
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measures first, cry the Liberals. No doubt you did, answer 
the Conservatives, but you brought them forward in such 
an unworkable form that, if we had not taken them in 
hand, they could never have become law. You made all 
manner of alterations in our drafts, say the Liberals. Yes, 
answer the Conservatives, and it is because we did make 
these alterations that your drafts became Acts of Parlia- 
ment instead of remaining Bills. Where the fact of a 
change is admitted and only its character challenged, the 
controversy has necessarily no end to it. Sir CHares 
DiLke may go on as long as he pleases maintaining that 
Mr. Cross has touched nothing which he has not damaged, 
but it will be always open to Mr. Cross’s admirers to 
maintain in contradiction that he has touched nothing 
which he has not improved. 

Sir Cuartes Ditke had a better case when he attacked 
Mr. Cross for his exaggerations in respect of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act. In an outburst of inaccurate enthusiasm 
another Minister has described this statute as one under 
which working-men may be proud to call their houses 
their own. Sir Cuartes Ditke is undoubtedly much 
nearer the truth when he says that no one knows a 
man who has been housed by the Act, while 
every one knows people who have been turned out 
of their houses by it. A London Coroner said not long 
since that the Metropolitan Board of Works, before pulling 
down houses ander the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, ought to 
provide suitable dwellings for the evicted tenants ; and Sir 
CuarLes Diike thinks that this was a very natural 
speech of the Coroner’s, inasmuch as the title of the Act, 
the speeches delivered in its praise, and the numberless 
votes of thanks to Mr. Cross “‘are all founded on the 


“notion that the Act is in the main an Act for providing 


“ dwellings for the poor.”” The Metropolitan Board have 
replied to the Coroner to the effect that they enjoy no 
such powers as those which he has assumed them to 
possess. Their function begins and ends with pulling 
down. They are authorized to declare a site unfit for 
human habitation, and to take the first step for rendering 
it fit by clearing it of the unhealthy dwellings which 
encumber it. When they have done this, they are 
directed to reserve a portion of the site in order that 
private energy may build new houses which may, at 
least so it is hoped, be inhabited by persons of the 
same class as those who have been displaced. Sir CuarLes 
Ditke declares that he has no wish to condemn either the 
Act or its author; his only object is to reduce the merits 
of each to their proper magnitude, and to show that the 
Act merely provides for the destruction of certain build- 
ings now inhabited by the working classes, and that the 
giving facilities for this process is the only contribution 
which Mr. Crosshas made towards the provision of houses 
‘or artisans. 

We are ready ourselves to go further than this, and to 
say that experience has already proved that Mr. Cross did 
not go far enough even in the direction in which his face 
was really set. Some years have gone by since the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act was passed, and what is there to show for 
it in London? It has been put in force with greater 
success perhaps elsewhere, but a plan for improving, how- 
ever indirectly, the homes of working-men can hardly be 
esteemed a success when London must be excepted from 
the scope of its beneficial operations. The Metropolitan 
Board have not shown any great zeal in the application of 
the Act, and Mr. Cross has always proclaimed it to be one 
of the great merits of the Act that no one has any power to 
make the Metropolitan Board do anything in the matter 
which they do not wish to do. If in one of its aspects the 
Act is a measure for getting rid of unwholesome houses, in 
another it is a measure for enabling municipal Corpora- 
tions to preserve unwholesome houses if they have a mind 
to doso. Mr. Cross has perhaps discovered by this time 
that a grant of permissive powers is only andl het the 
desire to exercise them already exists, and that the title 
of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act would have been more 
accurate, while its utility would have been equally great, 
if it had been called an Act to enable certain Corporations 
to pull down certain houses, and to fix the compensation 
money by arbitration. Such a measure as this would really 
have been equivalent to a mere series of private Acts of 
Parliament ; but a private Act does not become public— 
as Mr. Cross seems to have supposed—by being so described 
in the Statute Book. 


THE SITTINGBOURNE ACCIDENT. 


7 disaster at Sittingbourne has its lessons quite 
apart from the question of the responsibility attaching 
to this or that person associated with it. It is this charac- 
teristic that invests railway accidents with their peculiar 
interest. If they were the result merely of individual 
carelessness or blundering, they would give proper em- 
ployment to courts of justice, but little or no material for 
general criticism. If a signalman bids a train come on 
when he ought to have bidden it stop, or a pointsman 
turns a lever the wrong way, one or the other may justly 
deserve punishment. But until he has been acquitted or 
condemned, it would be indecent to say anything about 
his conduct; and when he has been acquitted or con- 
demned, there is nothing useful to be said. But it is ex- 
ceedingly rare to meet with a railway accident which is 
thus reduced to a personal issue. The immediate occa- 
sion of the collision, or what not, may be the culpable 
or innocent error of a railway servant; but, as a rule, the 
fact that this error had such tremendous consequences is 
to be traced to the want of those precautions which, if 
applied, would render the action of the servant harmless. 
It is exclusively from this latter point of view that the 
Sittingbourne accident will be considered here. The im- 
portant question for the public is not how the accident was 
| caused, but how it might have been prevented. In the 
| huge army of railway servants there will always be a per- 
centage who are ignorant or careless or wrongheaded. 
What interests those who have to use their services is how 
| the consequences of these universal failings can be most 
| effectually guarded against. 
| The history of the accident is sufficiently simple. A 
| fast train carries passengers from Ramsgate to London 
‘at low fares at 11.30 a.M. every day. At this time 
of year this train is usually very crowded, and the ex- 
| ceptionally bad weather of last week had sent many 
people back to town before the time at which they had 
intended to return. On Saturday, therefore, the number 
of passengers was greater than the ordinary “cheap fast” 
train could carry, and, expecting this, the Company had 
arranged to run a supplementary train ten minutes after 
the ordinary train had started. When this second train 
reached Sittingbourne station, through which it was to 
pass without stopping, it found the signals all right, and 
went on at a pace of some forty milesan hour. At the same 
moment some waggons were being shunted from a down 
goods train to a siding on the down line. By a mistake 
into which it is needless to enter, the wrong points were 
turned and the waggons were sent into the up siding, to 
reach which they had to cross the up line. Whilst they 
were still on the line the up train was seen coming round 
acurve. The guard and the engine-driver of the goods 
train and the signalman in charge of the distance signal 
did what they could to stop it, but at forty miles an hour 
two hundred yards are soon got over, and though the 
driver of the up train put on all the brake power he could 
command, the collision could not be averted. Five people 
were killed and a large number seriously injured. 

The first question that presents itself in connexion with 
this lamentable accident is whether it was in any way due 
to the division of the “ cheap fast” train into two parts ; 
and to this the answer must seemingly be that it was not. 
The driver and the guard of the goods train knew that the 
second part of the up train was due, and they were not 
intending to make any use of the siding on the up side. 
At the same time the principle of dividing trains is obviously 
a bad one, as it tends to derange the ordinary traffic and 
to confuse those who have to make arrangements for it. 
The more completely any unusual number of passengers 
can be distributed over the ordinary trains the less chance 
there will be of an accident, and the system of running 
cheap fast trains necessarily tends to prevent this distri- 
bution. If it had been possible to travel from Ramsgate 
to London by any of Monday’s trains at the same fares as 
by the 11.30 train, it might not have been necessary to 
divide it, and in that case the accidental presence of the 

oods waggons on the up line would not have mattered. 

till there is no reason in the nature of things why they 
might not have been there when the first portion of the 
cheap fast train had been passing, so that it is not necessary 
to dwell upon this part of the question. An unusual 
accumulation of passengers by any particular train may 
easily be the cause of accidents similar to this; but the 
particular error which brought on the collision might 
equally have been committed and have been equally 
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fatal if there had been no such unusual accumulation. 
A second point to be noted is that the man who actually 
turned the wrong points was the second guard of the 
ee train, who in this case seems to have been new to 

ittingbourne station, and not the regular pointsman. The 
explanation of this is that the staff at Sittingbourne station 
is not numerous enough for the work that has to be got 
through, and the guard and engine-driver have conse- 
quently to do many things which may conceivably require 
a local knowledge that they do not and cannot possess. 
The loss of revenue which so many railways have lately 
experienced has led to the introduction of every possible 
economy in the management of the traffic, but, com- 
mendable as the effort to keep down expenses is in 
itself, it will be found to defeat its purpose if it is carried 
to a point at which it interferes with the efficiency of the 
line. Compensation will be a serious item in the accounts 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company this half-year, 
and the money saved in the article of pointsmen’s wages 
will go but a little way to meet it. The staff of a rail- 
way Company has continually to be contending against the 
risks which are inseparable from the great natural forces 
that are at work; and to on such a warfare with 
too few soldiers is to court defeat. The Government In- 
spector has called attention to a further shortcoming in 
connexion with the points. If they had been interlocked 
with the signals, the movement of them would have shown 
the danger signal to the approaching train and given it 
time to reduce its speed. 

A third question to be considered is the possibility of 
stopping the train when the presence of the goods 
waggons on the wrong line was discovered. The driver 
and the head guard of the goods train say that when they 
first saw the up train it was some two hundred yards off. 
Short as this space is—it would have been traversed in 
some ten seconds—it has been found more than long 


enough to stop a train travelling at a greater speed than | 


forty miles an hour, when every carriage has been provided 
with efficient brake power. If, therefore, the up train had 
been fitted with continuous brakes, the probability is 
that the accident might have been avoided. As it was, 
the sparks were seen to fly from the wheels of the ad- 
vancing engine as the driver tried to make them bite the 
rails over which they were flying; but the effort could not 
be seconded by the other wheels, and it consequently 
effected nothing. The value of continuous brakes has been 
long enough known to lay a heavy moral responsibility— 
unfortunately it isas yet only a moral responsibility—upon 
the Companies who have not yet adopted them. 

Even with the brake power which was at hand, the 
train might have been stopped if the pace at which it was 
travelling had been slower. It is true that railway 
Companies are not primarily to blame for accidents 
arising from excessive speed. The folly of the public 
leads them to give the preference to the line which will 
carry them to their journey’s end quickest, and in the 
rivalry between competing lines greater speed is the in- 
ducement most commonly offered to attract custom. At 
the same time, railway directors are much better ac- 
quainted with the nature and extent of the risk than 
the public can be, and they ought not to trade on the 
ignorance of their passengers by consenting to work their 
traffic in a manner which they know to be dangerous, 
It is plain that the risks involved in running through 
a station at great speed are different in kind from those 
involved in running over the spaces between stations 
at great speed. Ata station operations of various kinds 
may be in progress which involve the constant presence of 
danger in a greater or less degree. In itself the transfer 
of waggons from the down line to a down siding does not 
interfere with the passage of an up train at the same time. 
But the Sittingbourne accident shows that, under certain 
circumstances, it may interfere with it in the most fatal 
way. Shuntings of this kind must be carried on at every 
station, and so long as this is the case a station must 
always be a more dangerous spot than any other on the 
line. It seems an obvious precaution to pass by this dan- 
gerous spot at a pace which will enable the driver to pull 
up at very short notice, and which will lessen the extent 


of an accident if even that amount of notice cannot be | 


given. Ifthere were a general rule that no train should 
pass through a station at a rate of more than ten miles an 
hour, the Sittingbourne collision would probably never 
have happened, and if it had happened, the consequences 
would have been comparatively unimportant. 


NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 


i ig Report of the Royal Commission on Noxious 
Vapours is a businesslike and satisfactory document. 
We do not agree with all the conclusions at which the Com- 
missioners have arrived, but the case against as well as for 
their recommendations is fairly stated, and, with the mate- 
rials thus ready to hand, it will be the fault of the Govern- 
ment or of Parliament if the one proposes or the other 
accepts inadequate legislation on the subject. The quota- 
tions from the evidence given in the Report leave no 
doubt that the noxious vapours given off in the course of 
various manufactures have done enormous damage to 
vegetation, crops, and cattle. There is indeed a consider- 
able conflict between different witnesses as to the amount 
of this damage, but the Commissioners are of opinion that 
these discrepancies may be explained either by the con- 
formation of the ground and the height of the chimneys, 
or by the fact that the injuries done before the inter- 
ference of the Legislature in 1863 are still present in their 
effects, though they are no longer present in their causes. 
Thus, where the chimneys are high, land at some distance 
from the works may suffer severely, while the land lying 
close to them may escape without serious damage. The 
proprietors of land are usually loth to admit that 
the Acts of 1863 and 1874 have done any good, but 
the Commissioners are satisfied that these measures have 
at all events kept down that aggravation of the nuisance 
which without them would have followed on the great 
‘increase in the number of works from which noxious 
_vapours are discharged. There is little doubt, however, 
that, partly from certain defects in the law, and partly 
perhaps from a natural unwillingness in the Inspector to 
multiply informations, a great number of breaches of the 
‘law go unpunished. Major Cross, the Chairman of the 
‘Widnes Local Board, who is himself an alkali mannufac- 
turer, says that, if he had been Inspector, he could many 
times have convicted alkali works of offences against the 
law. He thinks, however, that the Act of 1874 is a great 
improvement on its predecessor. Between 1872 and 1874 
the gases killed nearly all the fruit and forest trees round 
his house, but since the latter year he has had a fair crop 
of fruit and roses, and flowers have grown luxuriantly. 
Unfortunately no improvement can undo the mischief that 
was inflicted on the larger vegetation in the past. Not to 
mention the length of time it takes to replace large timber, 
full-grown trees will continue to live for many years under 
conditions which would be fatal to them when they are 
first planted. It is true that in some cases the injury 
done to land has not inflicted any corresponding loss 
on the owner. The increase of population has often 
greatly increased the selling or letting value of ground in 
the neighbourhood of the offending works, and the de- 
struction of vegetation is compensated by the growth of 
income. For the most part, however, it is only the larger 
proprietors, or proprietors who do not themselves live on 
their land, that reap the benefit of this increase in value. 
To the residents in the neighbourhood the evil is almost 
unmitigated. “The destruction of trees, shrubs, and 
“ flowers,” say the Commissioners, “ is a source of per- 
“ petual vexation even when unaccompanied with vapours 
“offensive to the smell and affecting the daily enjoy- 
“ment of life.” And usually it is not unaccompanied 
by these further annoyances. It may be hard to 
prove that noxious vapours are directly injurious to life, 
or even to health in the sense of giving rise to definite 
diseases. But the Commissioners rightly adopt a 
wider definition of the term “injury to health.” “To 
“be free from bodily discomfort,” says Mr. Sion, 
as quoted in the Report, “is a condition of health. If a 
“man gets up with a headache, pro tanto he is not in good 
“health; ifa man gets up unable to eat his breakfast, 
“ pro tanto he is not in good health. When a man is 
“ living in an atmosphere which keeps him constantl 
“ below par, as many of those trade nuisances which I 
“ have in my mind particularly do, all that is an injury to 
“health.” In this more comprehensive acceptance of the 
term there can be no doubt that manufactories giving 
forth noxious vapours fully come under the definition. 


The Commissioners draw a marked distinction between 
alkali works and copper works. They do not deny that 
the latter are the cause of at least as much injury as the 
former. But the works necessary to prevent or greatly to 
reduce the escape of noxious vapours from copper works 

_ “demand large capital for their erection and maintenance.” 
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In the present state of the copper trade no additional capital | sensation of some kind—by which he measures the passage of 


is likely to be forthcoming. During the last twenty years the 
quantity and value of ore sold at Swansea have been 
diminished by nearly one-half, while the importation of 
foreign copper has been multiplied by eight. The ex- 
penditure imposed by the Alkali Act of 1863 had to be 
incurred at a time when the trade was growing and pros- 
perous, and the manufacturers were consequently able to 
endure the temporary inconvenience and to held on until 
they were repaid by the economizing inventions which are 


due to the indirect operation of the statute. Inthe present , 
state of the copper trade it would be impossible, the Com- | 


missioners think, to make similar demands on the manu- 
facturers “ without danger to the continuance of the works 
“and consequent injury to the many persons directly and 
“indirectly dependent on them.” No doubt this is 
a consideration to which great weight ought to be 
given. It is bad that a _ neighbourhood should 
be poisoned by the escape of noxious gases, but it 
may be no better that a neighbourhood should be 
pauperized by the ruin of the manufacture in the course 
of which the noxions gases are given out. But, supposing 
this plea to be admitted, it should be admitted with a 
qualification which, strange to say, the Commissioners 
mention only to reject. Why is it that copper works are to 
be allowed to go on destroying vegetation and making life 
unendurable* Because to interfere with them would do 
injury to the many persons directly and indirectly de- 
pendent on them. This may be a sufficient reason for ac- 
quiescing in the evil when it is already established, and 
when the persons employed in the manufacture have ac- 
quired a species of vested interest in its continuance ; but 
it is not an adequate reason for allowing the evil to 
multiply itself, and to surround itself with fresh vested 
interests. Here is a manufacture admitted by the 
Commissioners to be a nuisance, and only suffered 
to escape because to interfere with it would pro- 
bably be to destroy it. It is intelligible that this 
consequence of interference should be enough to 
secure impunity to an existing business; but it is hard to 
see why such impunity should extend to a newly-started 
business. When a noxious manufacture has been esta- 
blished for a long time, the chances are that the majority, 
if not the whole, of the people who live near it are in- 
terested in some way in its prosperity. They are acclima- 
tized to the vapours it creates, and if their eye is hurt by 
the absence of vegetation their pocket is benefited by the 
wages paid for destroying it. In the case of a newly- 
founded manufacture the population which is gratified by 
the presence of the works has yet to be gathered together. 
To those who already live in the neighbourhood they are 
probably nothing but a nuisance, and we are at a loss to 
conceive by what process the Commissioners have 
arrived at the conclusion that the exercise of a 
veto on the creation of nmisances is “ scarcely 
“a legitimate function of a Government  depart- 
“ment.” The natural thing would be to prohibit the 
creation of new nuisances altogether; but, inasmuch as 
there may be districts in which they can be created with- 
out injury to any neighbours and with benefit to the com- 
munity, it would be convenient to vest in some Govern- 
ment department the decision whether the injury or the 
benefit predominates. If the Commissioners like the 
word “leave” better than the word “ veto,” the law might 


prohibit the creation of new nuisances without the leave | 


of the Government. 

The difficulty of pronouncing between local and central 
inspection has proved too much for the Commission. 
They set out the arguments on each side with force and 
impartiality, but they end with the statement that as to 
the relative superiority of the two systems they are divided 
in opinion, and they leave it to the Government to choose 
between them. The subject is undoubtedly one of great, 
and to all appearance of growing, importance, and as such 
it deserves fuller discussion than can be given to it at the 
end of an article. 


LANDMARKS OF MEMORY. 


;,VERY memory has what we will call its landmarks, its mile- 
stones, its dial marking time into periods, separating the 
before and after by unmistakable notes. S no point do persons 
differ more one from another than in the nature and frequency of 
these landmarks; but every intelligent being has some private 
calendar impressed on his memory by force of emotion—strong 


time. All people have more of such mementoes than they are 
habitually conscious of. Circumstances are constantly revealing 
them. Of course persons not in the habit of self-study only come 
to the knowledge of them as their present throws sudden or acci- 
dental light on their past. Thought may have taken its start from 
events which, because they had nothing startling in them, nothing 
which told on the outer world of movement and action, passed un- 
noted. Indeed these starting-points are often more distinctly dis- 
' cerned by other people than by the man himself; to him they reveal 
themselves in the form of a discovery long after they have become 
settled facts with the observer. But the memory of all persons 
who make their past a study is charged with dates and times in- 
fluencing action and opinion. Others see changes in the life's 
course; the man alone can trace the change to its cause—the 
passing contact with another mind, a chance word, a seemingly 
trifling incident or encounter, a shock to sensitiveness, the disap- 
pointment of some secret hope, the emancipation from some in- 
tluence powerful through habit, the deliverance from a hidden fear. 
There are people whose normal condition is change, who are shift- 
ing their point of view from day to day, who agree with the last 
speaker and are turned round by him. But it iswhenthemind’s own 
independent working fits in with some new external influence that 
these landmarks are noteworthy, when the new impulse is the con- 
joint work of thought and occasion. It is the mark of genius to be 
independent in a large degree of this last power, to provide its own 
dates through flashes of thought coming it knows not whence—an 
inspiration lilting it above its ordinary level, bursts of conscious- 
ness or achievement stamping themselves unaided on the memory. 
Poetry betrays these recognize landmarks. The poet dates from 
a thought or a verse, a poem above his ordinary level, and hopes 
and believes that what is a record to him will stamp itself on the 
world’s calendar and become a landmark of time. However, these 
higher flights are almost outside our subject. The greatest minds 
and the least have perhaps this in common, that external events 
are less dominant powers to them than to the generality of man- 
kind. There are minds so stagnant, lives so monotonous, that 
menlory seems almost unmarked by these notches cut by a stimu- 
lated intelligence. There are mothers who have no dates but the 
births of their children, who are aware of no influence changing 
their current of interest or infusing new ideas outside these records ; 
and amongst the least intelligent poor there are persons who count 
time not by their own doings, the changes in their own lives, but 
by certain gloomy or ghastly events which for once succeeded in 
arresting their thought; their memory dates from burglaries and 
fires, the last murder or the last hanging. It is a sign of a 
' drudging, over-tasked existence in this class when their own life 
sinks in the recollection to a uniform low uneventful level; when 
a false humility teaches them to date, not from what most concerns 
_ themselves, but from the doings of their betters; when time is 
marked to them by festivals or solemnities in which their part has 
been no personal action, but a share in the general stir, a day’s 
holiday or good cheer, the spectacle of a gay procession or pompous 
funeral. It is the part of the conventional servant or retainer to 
subject his individual past to this suppression. Mrs. Alison Wilson 
_in Old Mortality had tor her sole notes of the passage of time the 
annual visit of Mr. and Mrs. Melville Morton, when they dined in 
the great wainscoted parlour. The preparing the, room for this 
yearly festival employed her mind for six months before it came 
| about, and the putting matters to rights occupied her the other 
six. It is the same spirit of exaggerated loyalty which divides 
Lady Margaret's life into two parts—the before and after of that 
day when His Most Sacred Majesty deigned to take his disjune in 
, her dining-hall. In cases where the mind has this inveterate 
| habit of reverting to the rare scenes which have made the strongest 
| impression as conferring some momentary distinction, it is likely 
, enough that another class of inner personal memorials really in- 
' fluences life and action, but they work through an under-current 
and so at a disadvantage. 
| It must be in every respect, moral and intellectual, important 
| to have one’s past life well in hand, and to be able to look back 
upon and inspect itand the causes which have influenced it. But 
| leisure is necessary for such surveys. Where a life of constant 
| activity is combined with routine, the hours fly, says the author 
of Lothar; landmarks can hardly construct themselves under 
such conditions. There are people in whom the intluence upon 
character of this habit of retrospection, of dividing life into 
periods, cannot be detected; whose chronicle is the public one, 
whose past lies on the surface, who have “ let their years slip through 
their tingers like water,” who apparently recognize no sources of 
change beyond the steady advance of time and the course of events. 
Such is the mental state which men willingly assign to classes with 
which they have no sympathy. As a fact, the active mind will 
have its background titted with noteworthy memories, whatever 
the seeming stagnation of circumstances; but the cultivated are 
apt to assume that the uneducated and obscure are ruled and 
guided as one body, by the common accidents of their condition, 
and that their minds have the same uneventful history as their 
external existence :— 


And then for our own homes! 
A child is born and christened, a tield ploughed, 
A daughter sent to service, a web spun, 
The old house clock is decked with a new face ; 
And hence se far from wanting facts or dates 
To chronicle the time, we all have here 
A pair of diaries—one serving, Sir, 
For the whole dale, and one for each fireside. 
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In fact, no one can guess, as none can certainly know, what may | 
be the nature of the hidden landmarks in any given case without 
bestowing his best and most sympathizing study. In proportion to 
the native intelligence will be their unexpected, secret nature. | 
Those who have never thought can only be struck by events which | 
touch their outer selves as they have come into immediate relation 
with others. Their temperament or their weaknesses determine the 
circumstances that make the most permanent impressions, Manner 
and conversation, what passes in the intercourse of society, reveals 
the chance influences which have given a permanent direction or 
confirmed a bent. Education does something for the dullest or 
most frivolous. The vanity of the taught and of the untaught, for 
instance, stands in a different relation to the past. The one has 
its gratitications lettered and filed in the memory, to be quoted at 
the call of the moment ; the other wants the language of detail as 
much in the inner intelligence as on the tongue’s end. But all classes | 
alike show that men’s records of the past are in harmony with their 
natures. We may observe that in the case of two persons equally 
favoured by circumstances and equally tried, the leading dates of 
the one are all cheerful, in the otherall gloomy. One counts from 
weddings, the other from funerals. Illnesses are a very natural, nay 
inevitable, landmark; but the impression they make on memory 
is decided by temperament. With some, fine speeches and com- 
pliments turn into pillars and arches of triumph, dominating in the 
retrospect over every other memory. With others, snubs from 
without or failures in themselves, blunders and mistakes, fix them- 
selves like stains ineradicable ; the mind reverts to them with a 
istent depression. Personal changes are natural and frequent 
dmarks. The first grey hair, the first wrinkle, are specified | 
both in poetry and prose as memorable events. The first dimness 
or dulness in any of the senses, the first perception of change in 
the eyes of others, through some officious act of politeness or 
choice of epithet, are fixed dates in many a memory. With how 
many do the gains and lossesof property and fortune constitute the 
most telling chronicle of time! A trivialloss lives in many recollec- 
tions with a vividness which casts all other bereavements into the 
shade. And, in the same way, small successes are marked in 
old on some tables of the memory, as those forty guineas which 
Iborough treasured unchanged as the first acquisition, the nest- 
eee of his great fortune. In the same spirit, an old labourer 
cheered his declining years with reckoning up the sums he once 
could earn: and, when his pastor visited him on his dying bed, 
interrupted his opening exhortations with the, to him, never irrele- 
vant remark, “ You'll be surprised to hear that I have sometimes 
earned as much as three pounds in a week.” 

With some it would seem that the dates of memory are more 
external still. Some ladies have been able to trace back their 
lives through the changes in their wardrobes—the procession of 
muslin, silk, and velvet—in much the same spirit in which the 
past of others is marked out by their offers. Nor are men without 
their chronicle, telling the same way. All that makes men figure 
in the eyes of others, whether by appearance or achievement, 
leaves its mark according to temper. Often a very petty triumph, 
or a series of petty triumphs, paraded by a retentive memory, 
reveals what are the most prominent marks on the hidden dial of 
time. More noble, but equally personal and dependent on 
temperament and character, are the intense and vivid memorials 
left of intellectual effort. The first sight of oneself in print is de- 
scribed by many as a glimpse of a new existence. The first critique, 
whether praise or blame, the first verse or stanza, the first com- 
position even of a sentence which carried a sense of rhythm to the 
ear, are events that live. A succession of such events and suc- 
cesses, and their reception by friends, enemies, and the world, over- 
tops all other events in the past life. All these sensations, varying 
with the occasion, mark distinct periods in a merely literary life, 
and often put even the life of genius in an aspect far from noble 
or dignified. For a man habitually to dwell on the steps that have 
brought him to be the great man he is, whether it be a fortune ac- 

uired or a mind trained to its highest finish, is egotism. Goethe's 
riends seem to admit that those acknowledged landmarks, his love 
affairs, resolved themselves in his mind into dates of intellectual 
progress, just asthe critic of Sainte-Beuve notes that his short-lived 
lief in a God had a permanent influence on his style. But the 
memory which counts its events through the intervention of other 
minds escapes this particular snare. The books which have succes- 


sively influenced thought, the friends whose acquisition distinguishes 
ne of time, and sometimes trials overcome, constitute ennobling 
andmarks of memory. The reader will remember Charles Lamb's 
story of little Barbara S., related to him in after years by herself, 
by a tremendous effort of virtue overcoming temptation and return- 
ing the half-guinea, which seemed to her untold wealth, that had been 
slipt by mistake into her meagre salary; “and from that momenta 
deep peace fell upon her soul, and she knew the quality of honesty.” 
It is a step in advance to have records prominent in the mind that 
are only connected with self by the thought and feeling they 
excited. Thus public events, political, social, or religious, are 
landmarks to some members of a family or a circle, while others 
in it count solely from occasions which affect their social standing 
or personal well-being. 

erhaps, however, it is not the landmarks which, while they 
impress the man himself, are perceptible and = to the observer, 
that have the strongest hold of the mind, but those which it does 
not enter into the thoughts to reveal. Is it not true of many lives | 
that they can be mapped out into distinct periods, not by the | 
events common to all men, but by inflrences acting upon thought? | 


The most consistent career has its divisions, its points of change, | 


' out only by means of artificial defences. Within the past gene- 


its modifications. In some this comes of the mind’s unassisted 
working ; more commonly it can, on looking back through the vista 
of years, count a succession of influences separating life into broad 
divisions. It is a question whether every mind of simply average 
power and independence is not from youth to age under some form 
of influence, not controlling freedom of thought and opinion, not 
always discerned at the time, but telling with a power very 
distinctly discernible when it has given place to another, 
Very great and original minds often like to acknowledge such in- 
fluences on looking back, but they bestow this honour on unex- 
pected objects—on persons less known to the world than their 
intellectual equals. They confer a distiuction while owning an obli- 
gation. Lacordaire, whose confidence in himself as the champion 
of a caus2 seemed to have no bounds, whose political principle it 
was never to yield an inch, owned the powerful influence of a 
woman; saying of Madame de Swetchine, “Ter soul was to 
mine what the shore is to the plank shattered by the wave.” She 
became and remained for a quarter of a century “the guide, the 
counsellor, the physician of this agitated and tried mind.” So far 
as a statement of this kind is true, so far as men are conscious of 
various influences on their own course of thought, the fact ought 
to inspire a habit of moderation and indulgence in judging others. 


AN EAST ANGLIAN WATERING-PLACE. 


LL English people are familiar with the English watering- 
place of the normal type—its marine parade, its brass bands, 
its glaring rows of white houses, its line of bathing-machines, and 
all its other contrivances for making life a burden to rational 
beings. The fullest development in this direction is to be found in 
what a local guide-book calls “the metropolitan luxuries of 
Brighton.” Scattered round about our coasts, on the other hand, 
but chiefly in the south and west, there are to be found spots 
where nature is unspoilt and man uncorrupted, innocent of 
bathing-machines and Imperial Hotels, and at a safe distance from 
the railway. Such places are despised by the many, or passed 
over with a day’s curiosity ; they are beloved of a few, who, if they 
are wise, talk little of them in public. Besides these extremes 
there occurs, though rarely, an intermediate type, the small and 
slowly rising watering-place which is in an uncertain stage of 
growth, and has not finally elected whether to lay itself out for 
pleasing the few orthe many. This condition may be observed to 
great advantage in the East Anglian village which for our present 
purpose we shall take leave to call Northsands. 
he situation is so favourable that at first sight one wonders 
why human enterprise has not done more to profit by it. North- 
sands is on a headland commanding a singularly wide range of 
sight to seaward ; in the summer months the sun may be seen to 
rise from the sea and to set in it, a fact which has given occasion 
for no small eloquence to the writers of guide-books. To landward 
there are more attractions than seaside resorts usually possess. 
Five minutes’ walk takes one into a region of rich pleasant coun- 
try, abounding in wood, gardens, mansions, and churches, 
well known to students of middle and late English archi- 
tecture. The aspect being almost due north, the sea is 
free on sunny days from the haze and glare which offend 
the eye at our southern watering-places, and every effect of light 
and shade may be studied at leisure and with clear perception. 
A flat sandy beach stretches away on either hand as far as the eye 
can follow, and, in truth, much further; you can walk on sand 
eastward some tifteen miles, It follows that Northsands is a little 
paradise for children between the ages of two and ten; there is 
no state of the tide at which they cannot dig and pick up pebbles 
to their hearts’ content. An old suldier who has followed his 
master out of the service has made friends with one of these 
parties, and may be seen constructing a little Plevna for an unruly 
garrison which tills up the trenches as fast as they are made. The 
sands are likewise reputed to be good for bathing, but are found 
hardly equal to their reputation by persons who prefer swimming 
to wading. As for the cliffs, one had better not say too much of 
them. A certain local guide-book—a remarkable work altogether 
for its flowers of speech—describes them as lofty and stupendous ; 
where the epithet lofty appears, by observation and by the parti- 
culars given in the book itself, to indicate a maximum height of 
about sixty feet. These stupendous bulwarks are made of a very 
weak and friable superficial formation, called by geologists, on 
some lucus a non lucendo principle, Norwich crag, and they have 
no solid resistance to offer to the masses of water driven upon 
them by the winter gales. Hence the long, broad, and level stretch 
of shore which is the pride of Northsands, and hence also its 
weakness. For the whole shore in these parts has been in pro- 
cess of washing away ever since the time of historical memory ; and 
one sees nothing to stop it until the sea is arrested by a front of 
firmer stuil. Northsands itself was once an inland parish, having 
for its port and fishing-station an outlying village, which was 
swallowed up some centuries ago; and the body of the place holds 


ration a serious attack was made upon it. The inhabitants, 
already foreseeing a greater destiny for Northsands, had em- 
bellished the sea front with “a large Subscription-Room, Bath- 
House, and other edifices”; when one day an exceeding great 
spring-tide—described, of course, as absolutely without precedent 
—came in and made a clean sweep of the whole affair, leaving 
Northsands with considerably diminished building room between 
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the parish church and the sea. Thereupon the men of Northsands 
consulted in great amazement for a full year, and at the end of the 
year came to the conclusion that they might as well build a sea- 
wall before they founded any more edifices on their sand. In 
due course of time, after various delays, the sea-wall was 
built, with outworks in the shape of a wooden pier, cele- 
brated by the guide-books as the New Jetty, and sundry 
smaller breakwaters. The pier, if not beautiful, is convenient to 


strollers, and free from tolls, peepshows, and brass bands, One 
may sit on it in peace with a book or under it at low water, which 
secures more shade and less wind, besides having more of a marine | 
flavour about it. Now and then a stray minstrel or fiddler may | 
find his way to the pier; but the ways of Northsands are, on the 
whole, too staid to encourage frivolities of that sort. The only 
constant public entertainment is an open-air meeting on Sunday 
evenings, conducted, however, within those strict limits of decorum, 
not to say dulness, which mark off the extreme Evangelical wing 
of the Establishment from the ebullitions of Nonconformist 
revivals, 

The narrow area and generally cramped appearance of North- 
sands are due, in the first instance, to the fact that it is really 
struggling for existence. Only a few years ago a great mass of 
cliff tell down to the eastward, and the place is in a fair way to 
find itself on a peninsula, unless the defensive works are extended. 
We are obviously a long way off the luxury of a marine parade; 
there is a kind of rudiment of it in a gritty walk of some two 
hundred feet on the top of the straightest part of the sea-wall, 
on which, however, people mostly decline to walk, finding 
softer footing on the sands und fresher air on the pier. The expense 
of enlargement would be great, and the return doubtful. After all 
was done, Northsands would be unable to compete with the larger 
watering-places for the favours of the multitude who love to tale 
their pleasure to the noise of organs, and eat their shrimps with | 
clamour; while those who are now attracted to Northsands by the 
absence of these joys would very possibly be driven away. Not 
that crowd is wanting at Northsands either; for sardines are as 
crowded in a box as herrings in a bairel, and it does not take many 
sardines to filla box. Northsands is filled and overtilled in the 


season, and the reasons why the supply of accommodation has not 


grown in proportion to the demand are social as well as physical. | 
Not only Nature will not suifer the place to grow cheaply, but 
man has rather discouraged it. Before the railway came the 
village was a kind of guarded Elysium of county respectability. | 
It was in the hands of u few families whose position is no less | 
eminent in substance than in fame, possessing all the English | 
virtues, and representing the power of the great English interests 
of law, philanthropy, brewing, and banking; all which are in a 
manner glorified by a tradition of evangelical zeal which preserves 
at Northsands the last living presentment of the old tenacious 
Puritanism of East Anglia, and the milder but not less persistent 
seriousness of the Society of Friends, 

Under such auspices Northsands was in no haste to grow 
rich by noisy and vulgar methods. There wasa coach once a day 
from the county town, which brought as many visitors as North- 
Ne particular trouble was taken to make the 
place alluring. Inns ofa staid, old-fashioned type were established 
in a modest and tentative way, and regarded by the natives as 
miracles of enterprise, as one may learn by the eloquent guide-book 
on which we have already drawn. The author celebrates with 
subdued but touching piety the memory of the venerable Mr. X., 
who not only built an inn, but for many years conducted it with 
the utmost propriety, so that in consequence of his exertions 
Northsands assumed a new character. Another daring person, 
following in Mr. X.’s fiery steps with kindred yet diverse genius, 
established a family boarding-house. As the lords of Northsands 
were, so were the lesser men ; a people slow to stir themselves to 
any new thing, unwilling to lose any gain that lay visibly before 
their hand, but hardly more willing to stretch their hand further 
insearch of a gain yet unknown. Such they are at this day—solid, 
unexcitable, and slow with a slowness which one cannot believe, 
till after some experience, to be perfectly innocent. We speak of 
the land folk in the village, for everywhere men whose busi- 
ness is with the sea have their eyes opened and their wit 
sharpened, and so it is with the fishermen of Northeands. 
They have not the simple charm and homeliness of the Devon- 
shire fishermen, aud they have learnt at least enough respectability 
from their eminently respectable betters to keep ashrewd eye to the 
main chance in their dealings with strangers. But they are good 
sturdy Englishmen to look upon, pleasant companions enough, and 
ready of speech. One is surprised and almost disappointed at the 
correctness of their English. They are so far from speaking the 
dialeet which one may still hear inland that barely a trace of it can 
be found in their talk; at most one may catch a slight archaism, 
such as the use of right as an intensitive adverb. East Anglia, we 
are told by the learned in these matters, is the mother of classical 
English ; and certainly maritime East Anglia seems in return to 
have assimilated modern book-English with wonderful rapidity. 
It is a foretaste of what will happen all over the kingdom after a 
generation or two of School Boards. 


| insufficient means, 


Thus Northsands went on and throve, in a quiet careless way, 
till within the last year or two, and then came the deluge; not a 
literal deluge such as swept away the earlier sea-front and 
all its pride of editices, but an invasion of man’s devising 
from the land side. In short, the most enterprising of 
English railways carried a branch line to Northsands, | 


and although the operation cannot in itself have been | 


very sudden, the inhabitants were completely taken by sur- 
on The Elysium removed by twenty miles of coach-road 
rom the travelling crowd was at once thrown open to their feet, 
and they found something not unlike a wilderness. The place be- 
came dear, crowded, hungry, and thirsty. Want of water, indeed, 
is a serious matter, what there is being little and bad. The pro- 
spectus of the new Water-works Company, which hopes shortly to 
open its supply, paints in alarming but probably not overcharged 
colours the dangers of the surface-wells to which Northsands has 
hitherto trusted; and the chemist, a tradesman more inventive 
than his fellow-citizens, does a brisk business in hiring out filters 
to visitors. The existing accommodation remained simply as it 


| was, and the visitors struggled and squeezed into quarters which 
' would have been despised elsewhere. i 
| indeed attempted by an adventurous stranger, but with very 


One flight of ambition was 


doubtful success. The manager of the family boarding-house, 


after a quiet prosperity of some twenty years, retired to the 


less arduous occupation of keeping lodgings; and a new lessee 
took possession of it with the intention of adapting it to 
the wants of a more general public. A table-d’hote and 
a reading-room were set up, and the previous reputa- 
tion of the house and a little advertising filled it with 
visitors. But presently it was found that the new management 
was unequal to its ambitions. The table-d’héte combined the 
scrambling and scantiness of a third-rate Continental hotel with 


_ the dulness of an English ordinary. The dulness however took its 


character from the prevailing tone of Northsands respectability, 
and the conversation of the company was divided between pudding 
and good works, with a decided balance in favour of pudding. The 
cook, who was always spoken of by the other servants with great 


' solemnity as the chef, appeared to consider made dishes of all kinds 


in the light of a vehicle for unlimited pepper. The manager 
was too grand to superintend anything, and the head-waiter had 
he one male waiter under him was a man of 
solid virtues, but not of brilliant parts; an attempt was made to 
a him by a waiter of genius from the county town, but 
unhappily the genius of the new comer was not allied to the virtue 
of sobriety, Perhaps it was better so; the conjunction of sobriety 
and activity might have been too dazzling for the sight and the 
reason of Northsands. However, the flash of genius passed away, 
and the boarders were left to exercise themselves in much bell- 
ringing, and discover other mysteries of the new management in 
the ample leisure afforded them by the intervals of waiting for the 
bells to be answered. Those who opened the doors of their 
sitting-rooms early in the morning were startled by visions of 
slumbering figures which rose from sofas and hastily fled. It was 
found, by comparison of experiences, that these apparitions were in 
every case disconsolate waiters unable to find any other resting- 
place; the management being apparently of opinion that its own 
servants could do without sleep as well as other people’s without 
food. For, if the boarders had to scramble for their food, their 
servants and children had to fight for it. The house was fuller 
than it would hold; under-roomed, under-manned, and under- 
provisioned ; and, accordingly, the smallest people went to the 
wall—or, as to sleeping, to floors and sofas—the servants of the 
house first. It is generally bad policy to allow such a state of 
things at all, and it would have been at least franker to adopt 
the Swiss plan of putting off the latest arrivals with a shakedown 
in the salle-a-manger, not that the dining-room of the boarding- 
house would have gone very far for that purpose. The head of the 
new management was said to have qualified for the post by keeping 
a boarding-house somewhere in Belgium—a statement which, if 
true, affords irresistible proof that Belgians must be very patient 
people. Northsands is patient enough, both as to its natives and 
as to its visitors; but, if the talk of Northsands is any evidence of 
reputation, the reputation which the old management had acquired 
for the boarding-house in twenty seasons bids fair to be dissipated 
in one. Revolution was indeed announced by the new manager, 
and revolution has certainly been the result. 

The future of Northsands is a matter of doubtful speculation. 
Northsands certainly has a future of some sort, and seems to be 
of opinion that it can wait. The Water-works Company is the 
solitary sign of a. One hopes that Northsands may not 
ruin itself by a hopeless competition with the large and vulgarized 
watering-places of which we already have enough. Fortunately 
there is a civilizing influence of the right sort not very far off, from 
which much mars te expected. Cambridge is within easy reach, 
and the changes now in progress in University and College 
matters are tending to convert the Cambridge don from a celibate, 
gregarious, and wandering animal into a domesticated householder 
with family ties, who, like other good and not over-wealthy 
householders, will seek holiday quarters for his family within a 
moderate distance of his home. Already there is a certain deter- 
mination of University families to Northsands in July and August ; 
and, if Northsands were to become a kind of suburb of Cambridge 
in the vacation months, it would be a fitting and not undistin- 
guished destiny. There would be the less room left for the general 
public, but for those who could find it the gain would be pretty 
certain. For Cambridge people know very well when and where 
they are comfortable ; and a few seasons of strenuous occupation 
and administration by Professors and Fellows might produce as 
considerable a change in the character of Northsands as the great 


_ event of the foundation of the first modern inn by the venerable 


Mr. X. 
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TIE RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX. 


LB fone: the sweet combining influences of the Board of Works 
and Mr. Wilson’s engineers a stony bed is being —< 

on the Embankment for the obelisk of Thothmes i. t is 
leasant on the fine autumn afternoons to see the crowd assemble 

Cowie the suspended stone, and to mark their awe as some tiro in 
hieroglyphs endeavours to make “Thothmes” out of Ra-men- 
cheper or Tehuti-mes-nefer-cheper-s. The syllables are clear 
enough in the bold cutting of the eighteenth dynasty. The more 
delicate inscriptions of Ra-mes-suu, the Rameses of history, are 
by no means so easy to make out, and the puzzle of the ordinary 
sightseer is to account either for the original design, carried out at 
so much cost of labour, or for the present object of setting it up 
by the waters of the Thames. In one respect, and one only, the 
site is well chosen to set off the peculiar characteristics of the obelisk. 
The blocks of granite, great as they are, of which the 
Embankment wall is built seem but pebbles beside this enor- 
mous single stone. The ancient Egyptians always placed their giant 
monoliths near buildings which afforded to the eye a measure of 
their size. An obelisk standing, as at Paris, in the middle of a 
wide square, or indeed anywhere by itself, would never have oc- 
curred to them. But the name of Thothmes suggests a questiun 
which, in spite of the comparative nearness of the obelisk, is of 
greater interest than any concerning that graven image of granite. 


Was Thothmes the maker of the Sphinx ? 

To different people the name of the Sphinx conveys very | 
different impressions, To some it is the graceful Greek orna- 
ment, the lovely woman's face, the greyhound’s body, the lion’s 
claws. To others it suggests the myth of C%dipus, and, as a 
corollary, the reflection that people “gave up” very easy conun- , 
drums in those days. To others, again, the Sphinx is part of the 
great “ Time-passage Theory,” and a convincing proof that the 
Pyramids are a petrifaction of all the great truths of revealed | 
religion. But to any one who has climbed the hill to the cemetery | 
of Ghizeh, and walked across a slope of blazing sand to get under 
the shadow of the Sphinx for an instant’s respite from the 
heat, it is a mighty fact, 
unconnected with any other sphinx, not even the image 
of a god, but the god himself. The ancient Egyptians 
called him “neb,’ lord—a name applied generally to all 


the gods in their populous pantheon, but specially to the Sphinx | 
In his present condition he is a ball of stone rising on a | 


alone. 
neck some forty feet above the sand. The features he once had— 
features variously described as terrible, beautiful, hideous, ex- 
maps mocking, and so forth—are now chiefly to be made out 
y aprocess of the imagination, though red paint still marks the 
eyebrows, and there is the trace of a blush on the right cheek. At 
midday his shadow falls only under the deep chin, whose beard, 
long shorn by the Arabs, is now in the British Museum. As you 
creep under it you observe the stratification of the stone, and per- 
ceive that the Sphinx was never brought there, but grew where he 
is. The onal and in many respects most remarkable, of the 
Pyramids is immediately behind him and square with him, or 
nearly so, as if they had some connexion one with the other. If 
you tale the two into the same view, you will be puzzled by the 
nearness of the Pyramid, which in the clear desert air seems close 
against the Sphinx. But if Thothmes made the Sphinx, it can 
have no connexion with the Pyramid; for Thothmes was of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and the Pyramid builders were of the fourth. 
The tablet of Shoofoo or Cheops, now at Boulak, was at its dis- 
covery — to supply a clear answer to the riddle. The in- 
Scription has been so often quoted in the guide-books, with more 
or less accuracy, that we need not repeat it here. It recites the 
good deeds of the Pharaoh who repaired and restored “ the gods 
in the sanctuary,” including “ Hor em Khoo,” or the Sphinx, of 
whose identity there can be no doubt, for his picture is over against 
his name. Hor em Khoo signifies literally “ Sun at rest,” and may 
have been the original of the Greek name “ Armachis.” The tablet 
was found near the southernmost of the three little pyramids 
which are, so to speak, the satellites of the Great Pyramid, and 
the name of Cheops is several times repeated. This might be | 
deemed a conclusive piece of evidence. But it is not, and that for | 
A reason very easy to see when you are looking at the tablet, but 
very diificult to put into words. A very small experience of old 
English writing will enable a man to judge, without a possibility of 


standing wholly by itself, | 


error, between ordinary manuscripts of the thirteenth century and of 
the sixteenth, butit would be very difficult to describe the ditferences | 
which are apparent at a glance. It is the same with this tablet of | 
Cheops. The writing is wholly unlike the hieroglyphic of the 
other inscriptions of his time. There are not many of them in 
existence anywhere, and our British Museum is remarkably deficient 
in them ; but they are not to be mistaken when once their style 
has been identified. When, therefore, was the tablet made? Is 
it the copy of an older tablet, or is it the work of a poor hand ? 
These are the riddles of the Sphinx at the present day, and they are 
much more difficult than any which were propounded to (2dipus. 
One source from which a kind of answer may be derived is that 
of costume. When at a masquerade any one wishes to dress as 
an Egyptian, the chances are that a wide head-dress hanging down 
in square ears at either side will be supposed to be the correct thing. 
But though this, or something like it, is the dress of the Sphinx, 
it by no means follows that we are right in putting it on 
the mother of Moses. When M. Mariette found six statues, | 
or fragments of statues, all marked with the name of Shafra, 
er Chephren, in a well near the Sphinx, it was remarked | 


that they all wore a similar hood or cap. But a very different 
kind of cap was worn by Thothmes, so far as we can judge from his 
portraits. In the time of the eighteenth dynasty the King is 
represented wearing the mitre of Lower Egypt, or the shako-like 
bonnet of Upper Egypt, or both combined in one tiara, but the 
wide-eared head-dress of the fourth dynasty, when it appears, is 
much modified. This fact goes to prove that the Sphinx was made 
before his time, and though the proof is far from being conclusive, 
every little fact in questions of this kind is worth weighing; but 
against it must be placed the existence of a model of the great 
Sphinx, marked with the name of Thothmes, which is now at 
Boulak. Unfortunately our knowledge of costume in ancient Egypt 
is drawn too much from the works of writers to whom such little 
distinctions were of no moment, and who skipped about from the 
twenty-first dynasty to the Ptolemies, and back to the Pyramid 
builders, including all ages under the same generic term, and 
arguing as a man would argue who concluded that, because there 
are railways in England now, there were railways also in the reign 
of Alfred, and that the King of Denmark’s visit to the Prince of 
Wales is connected with the invasion of Cnut or Guthorm. 
Another consideration also must taken into account in 
estimating the antiquity of the Sphinx. He is carved out of the 
natural rock. If we endeavour to picture to ourselves the appear- 
ance of the plateau of the Pyramids before any tombs were sine 
upon it, we can have little difficulty in the task. Many similar 
latforms exist all along the Nile in Lower Egypt. There is a 
road expanse of black alluvial soil, dotted with occasional palms, 
and green here and there with corn or clover. Beyond the reach 
of the inundation rises a wall of stone, thirty, forty, perhaps fifty 
feet above the lower level. The top is flat and covered with loose 
sand, which blows over on the fields below at every storm. Behind 
is yet another ridge of higher rocks, and a third step may be still 
further. On the intermediate level the Pyramids are placed. But 
if we follow the track of the first Pharaoh who came up from 
Memphis to find a suitable place for his tomb, threading his way 
by the side of the Nile, through the network of canals, towards a 
hollow in the long line of low clitls, the first object which would 
meet his eye, standing up by itself out of the sand-drift, half-way 
on the slope between the lower and the higher platforms, would be 


' a great mass or column of rock some sixty or seventy feet 
in height, and backed by a low ridge running for a couple of 


hundred feet towards the face of the hill. Such isolated rocks are 
common in Egypt. One of them stands to the pyramid of Dashoor 
just as the Sphinx stands to the pyramid of Chephren. A similar 
rock probably forms the core of the mysterious tomb of Sneferoo 
at Maydoom. The rock may have already appeared to bear the 
semblance of a human face. But it could not . overlooked. The 
first rays of the morning sun would strike it, and the Sphinx, it is 
all but certain, must have been rough-hewn by the earliest occupiers 
of the tombs of the ancient Empire. It has more than once been 
suggested that two Sphinxes sat by the Pyramids, like the two 
Memnons in the plain of Thebes, and that only one remains. But 
it is improbable that two rocks to be carved were on the same slope. 
If a second Sphinx ever existed, he may have been wholly built up, 
a circumstance which would help to account for his total 
disappearince. In Charlotte Bronté’s preface to her sister's 
novel, Wuthering Heights, she speaks of her creation of the charac- 
ter of Heathfield in words which with slight change describe the 
maker of the Sphinx. His work was “hewn in a wild workshop, 
with simple tools out of simple materials.” He found the block 
of sandstone in the solitary desert, and, “ gazing thereon, he saw 
how from the crag might be elicited a head, savage, swart, sinister; 
a form moulded with at least one element of grandeur—power. 
He wrought with a rude chisel and from no model but the vision 
of his meditations, With time and labour the crag took human 
shape; and there it stands, colossal, dark, and frowning, half 
statue, half rock; in the former sense, terrible and goblin-like, in 
the latter almost beautiful.” But the concluding lines of Currer 
Bell's wonderful picture do not apply to the Sphinx ; though its 
colouring is “ of mellow gray,” no moorland moss clothes it ; no 
“heath with blooming bells and balmy fragrance, grows faithfully 
close to the giant’s foot”; an Arab sits astride on the ear and 
otters to chop a large piece out of the eyeball for you for half a 
frane, or a small piece for a piastre. 


PHYSICIANS’ FEES. 


EN have always found brains the most difficult of all wares 
IME to put a price upon. One loaf is much like another loaf, and 
one pound of beef like another pound of beef; the buyers and the 
sellers of the beef and the bread go into the market; what has 
been paid for other loaves and other beef may be taken to be the 
fair price of this bread and that meat. Even brains may be put 
into a form in which their pecuniary worth can be estimated. In 


_ the days before Gutenberg the poet’s value could not be properly 


reckoned, and he got whatever a patron’s caprice persuaded him to 
pay. When a poem could be multiplied infinitely through the 
press the number of different impressions created a market, and 
with a market came a market price. Physicians were at one time 
no worse off than poets. If no one could say positively what was 
the worth of the portion of a physician’s brain consumed in the 
friction of a patient’s visit, the poet had the same difficulty in 
getting his verses — Legal advocates and theologians 
were in the same plight. Authors by printing can fix the fee 
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for reading their work at an amount computed precisely by the 
number of copies they can sell of their writings. A physician, a 
barrister, or a clergyman cannot multiply his advice, which 
is generally of value only to the person for whose use 
it has been propounded. Its worth can never be accurately 
balanced, for it must differ with every different person who has 
consulted him. Varying from half the millionaire client's or patient's 
fortune to zero, “ advice ” had nevertheless to be appraised. Tie price 

id was an honorarium, being worth only just the value at which 
its recipient put it. But it became convenient to attach the same 
money value to every administration of the advice, simply because 
it was oe to say what any single piece of advice might 
happen to be worth. Counsel started from much the same level 
of fees as physicians. The jostling together, however, in the same 
courts and trials gave them a market. It enabled them to fix their 
market price by relation not so much to their clients’ need of 
them, as to their own relative value. The subdivision of barristers 
into serjeants and Queen's Counsel and juniors has facilitated the 
marshalling and gradation of honoraria. But, most of all, the in- 
tervention of third persons, clerks and solicitors, between the 


counsel and his real client has made the higgling possible which © 


determines the market price. Clergymen have been the least for- 
tunate of all the three faculties. Perhaps those who resorted to 
spiritual physicians for prescriptions thought health of soul 
too high @ thing to be paid for by a nominal guinea fee. 

The Royal College of Physicians has always been strenuous in 
insisting that the fee is an honorarium only. A physician will 
accept as much higher a fee as his patient is generous enough to give 
him. He will not accept less. But, on the other hand, he will 
not condescend to importune a patient who, after obtaining advice, 
refuses to pay for it. Within the last few years it has occurred to 
many physicians to agree toexpect, not exact, a double fee for first 
visits, and for a conference with a general practitioner attending 
ona patient. When it is considered that a host of patients, 
without leave asked, dock the physician’s guinea of its shilling, 
there seems nothing very tyrannical or grasping in the new ar- 
rangement. Yet it has provoked anger and indignation as vehe- 


ment as if the tax-collector had orders to levy a poll-tax on every | 


inhabitant of a West End square for the benefit of the medical 
fraternity in the neighbourhood. It would have been convenient 
had some sort of public notice been given of the change; but 
— cannot greatly complain that no open notification has 
n made of a charge which, high or low, the physician boasts 

of being unable to recover from those who refuse to pay. In the 
inion of most people, a more difficult question must be whether 
ysicians will not lose a good deal more than the amount of the 
ouble fees by the desertion of their patients to the nearest general 
titioner. Persons who grudge a couple of guineas for half-an- 

ur's advice which may change the course of a life will un- 
complainingly pay a dozen for an infinity of useless visits from 
&@ general practitioner. Every one to his taste; those who 
indulge in the luxury of half-a-dozen physicians in as many 
days may like quantity of medical advice of a lower kind 
better than quality as administered by a learned medical mind. 
Physicians of interior repute may ditfer, and will possibly not 
attempt to carry out the scheme. The more eminent will not lose. 
Every general practitioner who gains a patient from them is likely 
to return all the fees they have lost by bringing them applicants 
for advice which cannot injure himself. The controversy which 
has recently been raging on the subject has elicited very clearly 
that, so far as it is possible to compare so incommensurable a thing 
as one piece of advice with another, a first visit deserves at all 
events a higher fee than a second. If every patient paid many 
visits to the same physician, the waste of mental energy caused by 


a first thorough analysis of a person’s symptoms and physique | 


would be repaid to the doctor by the lightening of the 
labour of future examinations. t is, however, allowed 
that patients do not make it their custom to concentrate their 
patronage on one physician. Herein is the difference between the 
two chief branches of the medical profession. A patient calls in 
@ surgeon to amputate his leg. If he desires advice consequent on 
the loss, he is most likely to visit the same surgeon. But he does 


not wander about the town paying dilettante visits to persons whose , 


vocation lies in cutting off limbs. The peculiarity of a physician’s 


relations to his patients is that, within certain limits, a patient | 


can receive and act upon the advice of a dozen physicians. A 
certain number of persons are in the habit of doing so. The 
custom is not a very safe or beneticial one to the patient; it is a 
great tax upon the brains of the physician, for which he is entitled 
to double remuneration. If men’s brains are of any worth either 
to themselves or to the community, the fashion of shifting 

hhysicians is exceedingly wasteiul. It is like the preposterous, 
stam indispensable, custom of examining with the most ex- 


pelisive exactness the whole title to an estate which may have | 


passed precisely the same ordeal six months before. The patient 
who has been looked through and through, and been made the 
subject of an exhaustive biography in the physician’s day-book, 
takes away a prescription which perhaps he does not even 
trouble himself to get made up. A week aiter, if not earlier, he 
goes eastward, as he went west before, and squanders a second 
physician's brains and his own second guinea on a like unprofitable 
analysis. Equally futile gyrations are performed by some other 
patient travelling the same road, but in the converse direction. 
All popular physicians are perpetually exchanging patients. Could 
the raising of the first fee impose 2 prewium on a man’s keeping 
faithful to the same advice, or a jiue on useless consumption of 


medical brains, the medical profession and the public it serves ought 
to be alike grateful. 

' The correspondence which our daily contemporaries have 
, printed on the point has mixed up two rather different things. The 
double charge for a first visit is a comparative novelty. Not so 
| the fee expected at a consultation with another medical man. It 
| has long been understood that a guinea would not pay the war of 
| wits between two of the confraternity. No special amount has 
| ever been fixed by the profession itself. But medical journals 
| have lately been discussing the question. An opinion has been 
expressed that five guineas should be accounted the fee for the 
advice of a physician who confines himself to consulting practice. 
An advantage of such an arrangement would be that the raised 
fees would mean diminution in the gross quantity of work im- 
posed upon the abler intellects in the profession. Patients would 
gain in the more matured advice, and medical science would gain 
still more. The hurry and deadweight of routine work leaves no 
| leisure now for the play of scientific inventiveness. The minds 
, which might carry physiology furward by leaps and bounds are 
overwhelmed with labour often overpaid by a guinea fee. It is 
cutting blocks with a razor to place physicians on one common 
| level, and inflict upon all the same taskwork. 

A stereotyped valuation of physicians’ advice at a guinea is 
an anachronism. Inthesedays more constant communication and the 
publicity of remarkable cures render it much easier than formerly to. 
appraise intellectual exertion. If advice by the last recipient of a 
medical diploma is worth a guinea, advice by one of the veteran 
| sages of the profession may be worth that sum ten times told. 

A spirit of Trade-Unionism in a modified form was at the bottom 

of the existing dead level of price. The old physicians did not 
_ love that one of themselves should be estimated above the 
rest. Of one thing the public may be assured—the increased 
fees which physicians claim in certain circumstances will be 
balanced by the vast amount of gratuitous work that their pro- 
fessiun undertakes. The Faculty of Medicine set off in this 
respect in company with the Faculty of Law. The professors of 
both maintained themselves on honoraria. The law, however, 
abandoned partially the system of honoraria, and medicine retained 
it. Barristers have never surrendered the name of honorarium 
for their remuneration; but their fees are as completely payment 
for services rendered, or to be rendered, as the sixpence which 
the visitor to a temperance hotel in Maine offers for a glass of 
Bourbon whisky is payment for the whisky. The clerk whom 
a barrister has had to keep in order to attend him to and 
| from court, and to open the door of his chambers, has been the 

rincipal instrument of their development. Through the clerk a 

rrister makes bargains with the clients which are as keen and 
rigid as if his master were a tradesman and he had a percentage on. 
| the profits of the business. When did the legal welll ever hear of 
| gratuitous advice by counsel to a needy and virtuous client? If 
| such a present were ever made, the compassionate barrister would 
be more likely to be disbarred than panegyrized. Did the custom 
of keeping a clerk ever prevail among physicians, the great per- 
sonages of the profession would pase & freed from the vexations 
of thoughtless and encroaching patients. Advice tendered gratis 
to a patient would be regarded by the clerk as an injustice to him- 
' self. The necessitous professional man, from whom men at the 
head of their profession now scorn to take a fee, would then have 
' but a very slender chance of finding his way into the great man’s 
| presence. The change will come, and much good with it; but 
there is a — simplicity in the existing system, and the persons 
most closely interested in it do not appear to be dissatistied. 


THE HARVEST. 


URING the cereal year which ended on the last day of 
August the importation of wheat and wheaten flour into the 
United Kingdom has exceeded that ofany previous year. Ten years 
ago the annual average importation of wheat, and of wheaten flour 
reckoned as wheat, was about eight millions of quarters, and an 
aged quantity could scarcely have been obtained at that period. 
n the year just ended the importation has been about fifteen 
' millions of quarters. The quantity is enormous, more than three 
millions of tons. Ten years ago, no price, however high, would 
have attracted so much to our ports; but in the past year this 
immense bulk has been put on our markets at very moderate 
prices, notwithstanding the fact that one of our chiet sources of 
supply was to a certain extent closed to us by the blockade of the 
southern ports of Russia. It has been most happy and fortunate 
for the country, especially as the depression in trade has been so great, 
that prices have been moderate, and that the quantity placed at 
our disposal should have been so large; for it is clear that the 
whole of it, as well as the whole of the home-grown crop of 1877, 
has been eaten; there remain in the hands of the merchants com- 
paratively light stocks, and scarcely anything in the barns of the 
farmers. The latter have had good reason to complain of the poor 
prices which they obtained for the very small quantities their fields 
produced. 

We have just said that so enormous an import as that of the last 
cereal year would have been impossible ten years ago; and we are 
reminded, on looking back to the dicta of statistical authorities 
| published last autumn, that even then observant persons con- 
| sidered it to be impossible that the wants of the country up to the 
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resent time could be supplied. Mr. James Caird, in a letter to 
the Times dated August 31, 1877, said that, under the two condi- | 
tions of a strict economy in consumption and an early harvest in | 
it require might be reduced to | 


1878, the foreign supply we shoul 
eleven million quarters; that, if the Black Sea ports remained 
closed during the harvest year, we might be thankful if the price of 
wheat did not average higher than 60s. per quarter. Mr. J. B. 
Lawes, in a letter to the same journal, estimated that thirteen mil- 
lions of quarters would be required to be supplied from foreign 
sources; and said, “It is tolerably certain that so large an 
amount will not be received from abroad during the twelve months 
ending August 31, 1878. Itis more probable that high prices will 
somewhat reduce the consumption of wheat, and lead to the partial 
substitution of other less costly articles of food.” Events have proved 
that both these gentlemen placed their estimates of the require- 
ments of the country at too low a point, and that they were 
not well informed as to the copious harvests of foreign lands, 
and of their sufficiency to supply all our needs. Their opinions 
on the question of price were erroneous; the Gazette average 
rice of wheat has declined from upwards of 60s. at harvest-time 
in 1877 to about 45s. per quarter at the present time. The people 
have been fed both cheaply and bountifwlly. A year ago we 
ventured, in opposition to most of the authorities, to antici- 
pate that the world’s crop would prove to be sufficient for 
the consumers of all countries, and that a rise of prices was 
not probable, although the English crop appeared to be one of 
the worst within living memory. So far were our anticipations 
correct that we believe that the Gazette average prices for wheat 
for the last two cereal years will be found to differ by less than 
Is. per quarter. The importations of wheat for the last six years 
have averaged nearly thirteen millions of quarters, and, should 
it come to pass within a few years that wheat disappears from cul- 
tivation in this kingdom, we may nevertheless buy our loaf just as 
cheaply as heretofore. Such an event as the cessation of wheat- 
growing in this country is not probable; but the reduction of the 
acreage under that crop may be regarded without alarm, because 
the land has been devoted to more profitable uses. Wheat-grow- 
ing in face of the existing foreign competition is a losing game, 
in spite of the agricultural skill which has made an acre 
of land in England yield a far larger average crop 
than an acre in any other country of the globe. The 
difficulty of the British farmer lies in his having to carry ona 
competition against the whole world. If the harvest in some 
countries should fail, it is sure to be good in others; if the home 
crop is good, there is still a heavy supply of foreign corn, more 
than is wanted, and prices are driven down toa very low point; 
if the home crop is bad, the news goes forth to all lands that 
supplies are wanted, enormous supplies come in, and farmers have 
no chance of obtaining the compensation of high prices which 
they need to balance a bad crop. The 1877 crop was a small 
-one, a very small one, but it has been sold at a comparatively low 

rice. The public may rejoice, but the farmer is sorely pinched. 

orn farms are at a discount. All land of fit quality will by 
degrees be devoted to pasture, but there are lands which can 
be cultivated only by the plough. The advance in the value of 
labour and the increasing supply of foreign wheat must reduce the 
value of arable farms. Even if the home supply should not 
diminish, an aynual increase of importation is requisite. The 
increase of population is at the rate of about three hundred and 
fifty thousand per annum, and bread must be found for these addi- 
tional mouths by additional importations. A rough calculation 
may easily be made of the quantity which the country may require 
in an average year at this period by comparison with the known 
state of affairs ten years ago. Imports of wheat were then about 
eight millions for an average year. We have now about six 
hundred thousand acres less per annum under wheat than there 
were in 1868, The produce of these would be two and a quarter 
millions of quarters. The population has increased about three 
millions ; the additional consumption would be two and a quarter 
millions of quarters; adding these two quantities—namely, the 
decrease of production and the increase of consumption—to the 
eight millions of quarters, we have twelve and a half millions as 
about the import of wheat now necessary, with a home crop of 
the average quantity per acre. As nearly as possible half our con- 
sumption of bread is provided from foreign sources—in some 
years more than half, in some years less, varying with the produce 
of our own fields. 

The summer of 1878 has produced much disappointment. Wheat 
was planted on land in excellent order, and though the winter was 
moist and mild, the plant bore a most promising appearance in 
early spring. The prospect at the beginning of the month of May 
was without exception satisfactory. It was anticipated with 
good reason that the harvest might be so early as to allow new 
wheat to appear in the markets by the end ot July. But May 
turned out to be a very cold rainy month, and by the middle of it 
it was said that the crops could bear no more rain without damage. 
The bad weather continued into June, and there can be no doubt 
that the wheat ears which were then being developed suffered from 
the continued wet. But the weather of the latter part of June and 
of July was brilliant, and it wes again confidently asserted that the 
crop would be enormous, and that it would be harvested early, and be 
immediately available for consumption. Cutting began in July, and 
was active Seton the end of the month. By the end of the first 
‘week in August the bulk of the crop in the south of Eng- 
land was cut and ready to be carried. On the first Saturday 


in August the weather broke, and there was scarcely a fine day | 


up to the end of the month. Wheat has been standing in the 
fields, generally cut, and has received much damage. In the 
intervals between rain a great deal has been hurried to ricks, but 
there is a large quantity still exposed. What promised to be an 
early harvest has been prolonged by untoward weather until it has 
become a late one. The wheats that were under cover early are 
very good; those that have been exposed to the rain are very bad. 
There is great variation between the samples. The bad weather 
has prevented threshing on an extensive scale, and the markets are 
still bare of new wheats; it has therefore been unusually difficult 
to obtain trustworthy accounts of the yield from actual tests. The 
sanguine have, it is said, been much disappointed, and even the 
best-looking pieces have not come up in yield to the expectation 
of valuers. But, on the whole, it may be safely predicted that the 
crop will turn out a full average, if not something over it, in 
quantity. Even at this late date it is impossible to say whether 
all of it will be fit for human food, as much is yet not out of 
jeopardy. A gyveat deal has been so saturated with moisture that 
it will not be tit for use until it has been subjected to the drying 
winds of next spring. The acreage returns have been pub- 
lished, and wheat has been planted slightly in excess of last year. An 
importation of about twelve and a half millions of quarters should 
therefore suffice for our needs, if the calculation we have made above 
be accurate. Tested in another way, the result is about the same; 
thirty-four millions of people eating between five and a half and 
six bushels of wheat per head per annum would require nearly 
twenty-four and a half millions of quarters. The acreage in round 
numbers of three millions four hundred thousand, at thirty bushels 
per acre, will produce about twelve millions of quarters for con- 
sumption ; the difference is twelve and a half millions of quarters 
to be provided from foreign sources. 

At first sight, considering that fifteen millions were imported in 
the year just closed, the task of providing this smaller quantity may 
seem to be easy. The United States, in consequence of the enor- 
mous increase of its cultivated area, following the development of 
its railways, is now regarded as the controlling power of the corn 
markets of the world. Up to a month ago confidence was felt 
that America would have a crop greatly in excess of that of 1877. 
Like our own, the American harvest has suffered great disasters. 
Its produce consists of two distinct classes of wheat—namely, 
winter-sown and spring-sown. It is acknowledged on all sides 
that the acreage of winter wheat is very large, that the yield isex- 
cellent, and that it has been secured in first-rate order. Large quan- 
tities of it have been arriving in our ports for several weeks past. 
The crop of this wheat undoubtedly is much larger than that of 
the same sort in 1877. The great shipments of last year from the 
United States consisted, however, in great part of spring wheat ; 
of this crop it is most difficult to form an opinion. In some dis- 
tricts excessive heat has dried up the plant to such an extent that 
it is not worth reaping; great rains in other quarters have 
beaten down and destroyed the crop, or produced rust, mildew, 
or such-like diseases in the growing plant, or have caused the 
ripened grain to sprout. There has been a very large increase of 
acreage, but the yield per acre is supposed to be only about two- 
thirds of that of last year. It is certain that the crop of spring 
wheat is less in quantity than last year’s, but how much less it is 
impossible as yet to determine. The quality will be much inferior 
to last year’s crop, which was the finest of this description on 
record. However poor may be the quality, America will ship the 
wheat if it can be made dry enough to bear the voyage without 
heating and rotting. But trustworthy information is still wanting as 
to the quality and condition of the spring wheat crop. Consider- 
ing that the winter wheat crop is excellent, and that the increase of 
acreage under wheat is large, it mgy not be unsafe to reckon that 
the United States will ship from the Atlantic seaboard a quantity 
not inferior to last year’s supply. It is to be hoped that she may 
be able to spare even a larger quantity. Excluding France, the 
European countries appear to have fair crops. Russia has suffered 
in some districts from drought and in others from rain; so that, 
although there is said to be a stock of old wheat in hand, no extra- 
ordinary export can be looked for from that quarter. Turkey has 
none to spare, and the Danube crops have been much injured by 
rain. Egypt has a bad crop, and will send us nothing. India is 
not fulfilling her promise to take her place as one of our con- 
stant providers. Yet from all the exporting countries, not 
counting America, fair average shipments may be looked for. 
But when we turn to France, it is useless to ignore the fact that 
she has grown one of the worst crops of recent years. France had 
a bad crop last year, and on a balance of exports and imports she 
took from other countries about two millions of quarters. The 
harvest, besides being bad in yield, is still incomplete, having 
been delayed by continuous rains. No exact computation of her 
needs has yet been made; but we think that we do not err in 
estimating that she will require to import from five to seven millions 
of quarters. She is already receiving large consignments from 
America. Taking England and France together, the two countries 
required in the last year something less than seventeen millions of 
quarters from other countries ; in 1878-9 they will require certainly 
more, probably two millions of quarters more. The whole question 
must turn on the shipping power of America; if she can ship two 
millions in excess of last year, there will be enough for England 
and France without strain. If, however, the demand at any period 
of the year exceed the supply, a smart competition will take place 
between the two nations, and as rapid an advance in price as when 
an auctioneer has two Ba bidders before him. The position is 
sufficiently defined to make it more probable that an advance from 
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existing prices of wheat will take place during the coming year 
than that any fall will occur. As we have said, America holds 
the key of the position; and, until her ability or inability to 
supply the wants of Western Europe has been ascertained, any 
forecast of the future is little better a guess, 


WEDMORE AND BRUTON. 


HE Somersetshire Archeological Society has, in the course of 
its more recent sessions, been much occupied with the reign 
of Alfred, and especially with the site of the famous battle of 
/Ethandune, in which the Danes suffered that final defeat which 
led to the peace of Wedmore. Bishop Clifford, who has given 
great attention to the subject, contributes to the Reports of 
the Society a series of papers which, whether we agree or not 
with the propositions laid down in them, are eminently suggestive, 
and have given a fresh interest to the —— and varied 
country in which lay the scene of the struggle. e site of the 
true Acthandune is somewhat doubtful; but there is of course no 
question about that of Wedmore, where the peace was finally 
concluded, and where took place the ‘ chrysom-loosing” of the 
Danish Guthrum; or about that of Aller, where he was 
baptized. The interest which has thus been revived in the greatest 
of English Kings, “the most perfect character in history,” led to 
a celebration, on the 7th of August, of the “millenary” of the 
ce. Wedmore went back to the events of a thousand years 
agc ; and the name of Alfred was, for that day at least, more 
frequent on men’s lips than it had been since the royal “ villa,” 
in which the Danish King was entertained for twelve days 
with great feasting, disappeared from the hill-side above the 
village. Wedmore is one of those pleasant Somersetshire 
_— which lie along the southern slopes of the Mendips. 
e church is fine and interesting, with some portions of early 
sculpture resembling that in the nave of Wells, and probably by 
the same hands. But there is no fragment which can possibly be 
assigned to a time before the Conquest; and it was necessary to 
improvise for the occasion anything like visible memorials of the 
great West-Saxon. These were confined for the most part 
to a display of burnt cakes, artistically arranged in the 
luncheon tent behind the President’s seat; and at the 
sight of them the mind travelled at once from Wedmore 
to Athelney—from the victory back to the long struggle 
and the danger. There was a great gathering, not only 
from all the neighbouring villages where the “ folk ” still repre- 
sent those “Sumorsetas” who with the men of Wilts and 
“‘Hamtunshire” went to meet Alfred at Egbright’s stone, and 
marched thence with him to thandune, but from more distant 
uarters, Mr, Freeman was present, but, although stronger and 
tter in health than he had been, was forbidden by his 
medical advisers to speak. The Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
at the close of a short service in the church, discoursed on 
the many virtues of Alfred—virtues “both of the ruler and 
of the private man.” Bishop Clifford traced the history of the 
long struggle between Alfred and the Danes; Mr. Gambier Parry 
suggested an amusing contrast between the “ host” of Alfred and 
a modern ariny; Professor Earle enlarged on the ancient language 
of the country, and insisted that Alfred was so far a true native 
that he must have talked of “ Zomerzet” and not “ Somerset” ; 
and Professor Boyd Dawkins gave a very interesting sketch of the 
appearance of the Mendips and of the marshes below them, of the 
extent of cultivation and of the animals which abounded, towards 
the end of the ninth century. Altogether the celebration was one 
of very great interest; and if, as one passed into the village 
beneath a triumphal arch bearing the inscription, “ Success to the 
Peace of Wedmore,” it might have seemed that the aspiration 
came a little late in the order of things, it is certain that a due 
consideration of the great results which followed that peace, and of 
the manner in which later events were influenced by it, gives an 
importance to the sunny knoll under the Mendips—the traditional, 
and probably the true, site of the King’s hall—such as might well 
lead many an historical student to set forth, staff in hand, on a 
pilgrimage to Wedmore. 

The session of the Society which has just been held at 
Bruton took the members into another part of the “ Alfred” 
country—the old forest of Selwood, somewhere on the edge of 
which the King gathered his forces and set forth to attack the 
Danes under Guthrum. Wherever may be the true site of 
Egbright’s stone (and it must have been somewhere near Brixton 
Deveril, the place fixed on by Sir Richard Hoare, although 
not perhaps represented by the modern village), the march must 
have followed the high ground; and the inscription on Alfred’s 
Tower above Stourhead, which records that the King “on this 
summit erected his standard against Danish invaders,” cannot be 
very far wrong. But wemust send those whoreally care to work out 
this subject to Bishop Clifford’s papers. Alfred was necessarily 


much in the thoughts of those who climbed the heights of | 


Selwood ; but the attention of the antiquaries was especially called 
to the mysterious pits which occupy so great an extent of ground 
along the high ridge stretching west from the hamlet of 


Penselwood. These pits were visited under the guidance of Mr. | 


Kerslake, who some time since published an essay in which he 
insists that they represent the British “Cair Pensauelcoit ”—one 
of the “cities” mentioned in the catalogue of British towns 


attached to some manuscripts of Nennius, but rng, of older 
date than the work of Nennius himself. Some of these cities have 
not been identified, and among these is Pensauelcoit, the true site 
of which has been the subject of various conjectures. No one, 
however, before Mr. Kerslake had pointed out that ‘ Pensauelcoit ” 
is one and the same name as “ Penselwood ”—the British “coit,” 
“coed,” or “coid,” being equivalent to the Teutonic “ wood.” 
Here is, at least, a very remarkable coincidence; and, if the pits 
do in truth represent the foundations of a great “city” or settle- 
ment, it is difficult to believe otherwise than that they are those of 
the long-lost ‘‘ Cuer Pensauelcoit.”_ This, however, is a question 
not easily settled. The pits, according to Collinson—and, judging 
from more modern plans and investigations, he must be right—are- 
far more than twenty thousand in number, and the ground 
occupied by them is more than two hundred acres. It is 
a high, raised basin, the watershed of the country, commanding 
very wide views on all sides. The natural strength of the ridge 
has been reinforced with earthworks; and there are long lines of 
entrenchment which perhaps entirely surround the position, 
but which call for more thorough examination than they 
have hitherto received. Many of the pits have been filled up and 
destroyed; many are in process of destruction; but there is 
still a great extent of ground where they remain in their primitive 
condition, and where they may be well studied—hbest of all in the 
spring, before the bracken has grown up and covered their sides. 
and margins. Many of the pits are at least thirty feet across, with 
a depth of twelve or fourteen feet. The form is for the most part 
circular, with a slight slope towards the bottom; and the whole 
surface of the ground is covered with them. The formation is the 
upper greensand, at no great distance from the Wiltshire chalk ; 
but flints (or rather chert) occur in the greensand. It is said that 
a quern or two and some grindstones have been found in the pits ; 
but such discoveries, if they have occurred at all, have been rare, 
and Sir Richard Hoare’s Museum—where, if anywhere, we should 
expect to find such relics—contains nothing at all from the pits. Sir 
Nichard himself, who must have carefully examined them, since 
they are almost at his door, believed “that they were the work of 
a rude nation, and of British origin ” ; but, he adds, “ they will ever, 
I fear, supply food for conjecture rather than positive conviction.” 
Mr. Kerslake’s essay, and the identity of names which he points 
out, give a new interest to these remarkable relics; and we trust 
that, as was suggested on the spot, a small Committee may be 
formed for the express purpose of examining the ground very care- 
fully. It is easy to pass over slight matters, such as bones or 
charcoal, which may indicate former occupation. Such traces as 
these should be sought for minutely, and their discovery may lead 
to a settlement of this vexed question. It has been considered, 
and by geologists of no small reputation, that these heights of 
Penselwood were, at a very remote period, the “quarries” from 
which flints were extracted for the use of the populations scat- 
tered over the south-west of the country. The flint implements 
lately discovered in the valley of the Axe were, it is asserted, 
brought from here. But why should the flint quarries have always 
taken the form of pits? Why should they not have been pushed 
onward irregularly, or at least in lines? On the other hand, it is. 
quite true that the pits are much deeper, though not perhaps 
wider, than any known hut “pits ” or foundations in any part of 
Great Britain. But this is by no means fatal to the hut theory, or 
to the conclusion of Mr. Kerslake ; and against the fact (if it bea 
fact) that no traces of human habitation have been found in them 
must be set the certainty that only the very scantiest traces of 
such occupation have ever been found in or about the numerous 
groups of hut circles which abound on Dartmoor. We hope much 
from such an examination as the Somersetshire Society proposes to 
undertake ; but it must be conducted with extreme caution. 

Some churches of great interest and beauty were visited from 
Bruton, That of Bruton itself, standing outside the town, on a 
high bank above the Brue, is a noble building, almost throughout 
Perpendicular, and distinguished by two towers, one of which, the 
western, is of the usual Somersetshire type, much enriched and 
very lofty; the other rises in three stages, the lowest forming a 
north porch. The outline is consequently unusual. The chancel 
was rebuilt about 1770, by Lord Berkeley of Stratton, whose house 
had been formed from part of the adjacent Augustinian priory. 
The style is the pseudo-classic of that day, with enriched plaster 
vaulting and ribs, and an elaborate reredos filling nearly the whole 
eastern end, in which there is no window. The work is, however, 
unusually good; the emblems employed are Christian; and we 
can see no possible reason why such a chancel should be removed 
to make way for modern Gothic. Its removal would be in no 
sense a work of restoration ; and with it would go a chapter from 
the history of the church. Too much restoration indeed (so- 
called) has been going on in this part of the county. We need 
not quarrel with the rebuilding of the tower at Castle Cary, or 
with the general renovation there, nor with what has been done 
in the very fine churches of Evercreech and Ditcheat. But what 
are we to say about Milton Clevedon, where the old landmarks 
have been obliterated to an alarming extent, and where ancient 
sculpture, including the effigy of a venerable priest of the four- 
teenth century, has been exposed to very needless indignity? A 
number of learned personages were induced to speculate on the 
very peculiar features and expression of the priest’s head whose 
effigy reposes on the north side of the chancel, and who was 
most likely its founder. It was generally believed that the head 
had been reworked “ at some unknown time”; but it was not until 
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after a most tranquillizing luncheon in the grounds of a neighbour- 
ing rectory that the Vicar of Milton made his confession, using verse 
for the occasion, and thus referring to the unfortunate priest :— 
View him recumbent at north side of chancel ; 
Sad are his features, nose and eyes and mouth too: 
Ugly I know them, for between ourselves, sirs, 
I was the carver. 
Enter the porch, you'll find my patron saint there, 
Leaning on staff, and oe of aspect ; 
Scarcely you'll praise him, yet his pose and features 
Overbeck taught me. 
Just down below you'll see a child and Virgin, 
Cut in the base of what was empty canopy. 
Blame not the work ; I own from faintest trace there, 
I have renewed them. 
For the recarving of the priest’s head we were assured that a 
special study had been made of all the ugliest statues on the exte- 
rior of Wells Cathedral. The result is unquestionably as complete 
in its way as the Aphrodite figured by Apelles from the combined 
loveliness of Greece. But was it necessary to touch the head at 
all P 


Antiquarian ixritability is no doubt greatly soothed by the ap- 
pearance of various creature comforts—raised pies, grapes, claret- 
cup—on quiet, green, rectorial lawns, from which a view of the 
church tower is caught between shadowy elms and sycamores. 
The mind, which has been flung back into remote centuries, returns 
to the present with a distinct feeling of satisfaction. Such was 
unquestionably the case at Batcombe, where the club-men in 
former days were the “ raging foes ” of the “ Brutonites,” who have 
recorded in their registers a Batcombite attack on their town. It 
was felt that the hospitality of modern Batcombe should expunge 
all memory of this ancient feud. The fine church tower is remark- 
able for the sculpture on its western front. There is a central 
figure which certainly represents Our Lord (although among other 
monstrous hypotheses it has been called that of Henry VII.!) 
crowned with thorns and wearing the purple robe, which leaves 
the feet and legs bare. The right foot treads on what may be a 
globe, but is more probably the skull of Adam, which, according 
to the ancient legend, was cast out from the earth at the setting up 
of the Cross. On either side are angels; those at the top bearing 
censers; the others, emblems of the Passion. Such a design on 
the exterior of a church is so unusual that we can hardly wonder 
at the difficulty which has been felt in interpreting it. The 
tower is, as usual, Late Perpendicular, with the pierced quatrefoil 

ting of the belfry lights, rarely found elsewhere than in 

omersetshire. 

Stourhead—the house, but not the beautiful grounds—was 
visited on the second day; and, although the museum of Sir 
Richard Hoare has been removed to Devizes, there was quite 
enough in the « - collection of pictures to occupy the visitors 
for some hours. The collection is of very mixed quality. There 
are many copies ; and man agg from the pencils and from the 
schools of those masters of the last century who were held to be 
great men in their day—Carlo Maratti, Raphael Mengs, and the 
like. One curious picture by Carlo Maratti deserves notice. It 
represents the introduction to the artist of his great patron, the 
Marquess Pallavicini. The master of the ceremonies on this 
auspicious occasion was, it appears, Apollo himself; and the in- 
aebatiien took place at the foot of Parnassus. The Marquess, 
upright but benignant of aspect, and wearing the most graceful 
of wigs, is led forward by the god, whose profuse dark hair is 
crowned with bays. The artist, also wearing a wig, is seated in 
front of his easel; and the Muses look on smilingly. There are 
of course other pictures which deserve attention for very different 
reasons. “Elijah Raising the Widow's Son,” ascribed to Rem- 
brandt, is a work of no great size, but of extreme power and 
beauty. It has been engraved by Earlom, and should surely be 
seen at Burlington House. In the library, a very pleasant room, 
dedicated “ Apollini et Musis,” is Sir Richard’s antiquarian 
collection, little disturbed apparently, though the books are well 
cared for. Arranged above the chimney-piece, and round a fine 
portrait of the Doge Pietro Landi, is a series of water-colour draw- 
ings by Canaletto, one or two of which represent Venetian interiors. 
This fact, and the number of figures introduced, give an unusual 
interest to the drawings. Unless their history is well ascer- 
tained we should be inclined to give them to Guardi, rather than 
to his master Canaletto. 

The temporary museum collected at Bruton contained few ob- 
jects of importance. There was, however, a complete atlas of 
Saxton’s maps; and a lithographed copy of a letter from the luck- 
less Amy Robsart, found by Canon Jackson in 1865 among the 
treasures of Longleat. It is signed “Amey Duddley,” and of 
course her marriage to Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards the 
famous Earl of Leicester, was, as is now well known, neither 
secret nor unrecognized by the Court. The letter proves, however, 
that Scott was not far wrong when he suggested that the fair 
bride was not insensible to the charms of a new robe, especially 
if it were “ ofan absolute fancy.” It runs thus:— 

Edney, wt my harty comendations these shal be to desyer you to take the 
paynes for me as to make this gowne of vellet wh. I sende = wth soche a 
coliare as you made my rosset tatfyta gowne you sente me laste ; and I will 
se you dyscharged forall. I pray you let it be done wt as moche spead as 

cu can, and sente by this bearer frewen the caryar of Oxforde ; and thus 

bed you most hartely farewell. from comnare this xxiiij of Auguste. 
Your assured frind, baer | Duddley. To my very frinde Willyam Edney 
the tayler at ye tower riall geve this in London. 


LUXURY IN HOUSE DECORATION. 


T seems that it is the destiny of our fast-living age to be 
always finding out fresh fields of extravagance. And the 
worst of it is that modern luxury is so often synonymous with the 
most severe good taste, and withall that tends to refine the intel- 
lect and elevate the manners. People who never made a bet in 
their lives, who regard the pursuits of the turf with a holy horror, 
and would as soon betake themselves to habitual op.am-eating as 
to heavy play, launch out into the realms of “the esthetic” with 
the most inconsiderate recklessness. For estheticism has come 
to be a word of singularly vague and comprehensive meaning. It 
covers all that is suggestive of richness and elegance combined, so 
long as you are careful to avoid any flagrant extreme. It is 
intolerant of everything like sham in any shape; if you wish to be 
safe in following its dictates you must make sure that your mate- 
rials are of the best, and that they are manipulated by artists of 
conscience and genius. Consequently, in the end it becomes 
horribly expensive. Perhaps you have fondly pleased yourself 
with the notion that your wite is disposed to sobriety in dress ; that 
she is not one of those gaudy butterflies who must be perpetually 
changing the tints in which they flutter about the pet haunts 
of society. And no doubt it is easy to form some faint conception 
of what these gaudy butterflies cost to the unfortunate gentlemen 
who have the privilege of paying for their glitter. We know that 
the mere price of the stuff of the simple summer toilet is a baga- 
telle compared to the cost of the make and the trimming; and 
that our English Worths would be thrown over as unfashionable 
were their charges to be anything short of enormous. But we 
doubt whether it is not dearer still when a lady dispenses with 
colour and spangle and seeks striking effects in the austere and 
sublime. Then her silks are like the flounced brocades of her 
ancestors, and would stand alone if she slipped herself out 
of them. Her muslins are miracles of ephemeral gauze, and she 
might almost pass a tight-fitting dress of them through her wed- 
ding ring. It is to be remarked, too, that, after all, the most 
durable dress lasts little longer than the most destructible of 
fabrics; for it is all the more easily recognized, and so the 
occasions of its appearance are numbered. We need not add that in- 
dulgence in the very quietest morning jewelry may be an ugly pitfall 
for the engulphing of superfluous income. Costly sets of zyptian, 
Etruscan, Hellenic, and Persian designs may be multiplied indefi- 
nitely without making much show; and, should your wife have 
the mania of lace-collecting, you had need be a Croesus. It is a 
most perishable material, that may, however, be preserved by 
extreme care, accumulating value as it looks really more and more 
disreputable. We know, of course, that this is blasphemy; and 
we admit that we are sensible to the real beauty of some of those 
exquisite patterns of graceful intricacy which are reproduced in the 
volumes of M. Seguin or Mrs. Bury Palliser. ut it must be 
exasperating, nevertheless, to a husband or father to see so much 
of his available resources locked up in old Point de Venise or 
modern Limerick; nor is it much of a comfort to know that, 
should he come to be sold up, those coffee-coloured garnishments 
may have a chance of fetching their fanciful value. 

But dress and lace have led us wide of our mark, which hap- 
pens at this moment to be modern furniture. We are all aware 
to our sorrow that the cost of living has gone up very generally 
in the course of the last twenty or thirty years. Public ser- 
vants on fixed salaries have been bitterly complaining of increasing 
pressure. The metropolitan police force has been threatening a 
strike because its responsible duties are inadequately remune- 
rated; while highly-educated ——_ with somewhat better 
reason, insist that the guinea which was paid them in Queen Anne’s 
time should be doubled or tripled in the reign of Victoria. There 
were, however, till of late, one or two points in which the present 
afflicted generation had to confess that it had decidedly the better 
of its ancestors. One point was economy in the garments of the 
male sex, and the other was the cheapness of household furniture. 
The furniture which our fathers and grandfathers had to buy was 

nerally as expensive as it was ingeniously uncomfortable. 

Yisitors to the Paris Exhibition may get a very fair 
idea of its shapes and cost as shown in its more archaic 
simplicity by an inspection of the specimens of a Re- 
naissance movement in retreat which the Misses Garrett are 
—— endeavouring to set on foot. Furniture of the highest 
c used to be built to endure to eternity, while all interior 
imitations were conspicuously unsatisfactory. Who does not re- 
member the heavy constructions of solid mahogany that came to 
be handed down as heirlooms with the massive walls that contained 
them? There were the ponderous four-post bedsteads that encroached 
upon the better half of every bedroom of moderate dimensions ; 
the stiff high-backed chairs, ironically misnamed “easy”; the 
sofas that would hardly have been shaken on their sturdy legs by 
the shock of an earthquake; the dining-room tables of the best 
Honduras, that assumed the shade and the shimmer of polished 
ebony under the indefatigable hands of generations of butlers. 
That style of furniture became one of the necessary conditions of 
the youthful householder who aspired to any social position ; above 
all, it was indispensable to struggling professional men. A doctor 
on desta of could never hope to fill his consulting-room unless 


the pedestal of each table weighed something like a hundredweight ; 
while a mother would deplore the mésalliance of her daughter if 
she were not welcomed on her first matrimonial visit into a bed- 
chamber whose hangings might have reminded her of a hearse. 
The enterprise of a modern school of upholsterers wrought some 
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eminently beneficial changes in this respect. Certain enterprising | 
monster establishments in Tottenham Court Road and elsewhere | 
rapidly added house to house as they accelerated the diffusion of 
their advanced ideas. The sombre austerity of decoration which 
delighted our ancestors was gradually replaced by sweetness and 
light. Draperies were curtailed within reasonable compass ; 
steads with slight brass frames replaced the Spanish mahogany ; you 
had chairs that might be moved without straining your muscles, and 
which, moreover, were infinitely more luxurious to sit upon. In 
short, you could purchase sets of furniture that were pleasing in 
appearance yet sufficiently strong; and, best of all, you could buy 
them at an exceedingly moderate price. The boon was inestimable 
to “parties desiring to m ” who looked forward to making 
both ends meet on a tolerable income, but who had little ready 
money at starting. 

This system of economical furniture for ready money is still in 
the ascendant, yet we see the signs of a distinct reaction, At the 
Vienna Exhibition one had the opportunity of admiring the mar- 
vellous artistic advance made by some of the leading London uphol- ; 
sterers. But one regarded some of the masterpieces of furniture 
that were exhibited as curiosities rather than anything else. The . 
material of course left nothing to be desired. The most exquisite | 
woods of home and foreign growth were inlaid with specimens of 
those curious Central American products which are christened after , 
their manifold tints rather than by regular botanical names. Dut | 
the price set on the material was a trifle, compared to the outlay on 
the workmanship bestowed upon it. It was not only that the mere 
mechanical part of the labour was executed almost to perfection, but 
the minutest details of the forms and the graceful elaboration of 
the carving gave evidence of really artistic imagination. The value 
of the results that were reached might be a question of taste, but | 
the services of these clever designers had evidently to be lavishly | 
remunerated. And now, again, at Paris one cannot help being 
struck by the extraordinary progress that has been made in this | 
direction. The best-known London firms have been striving hard 
to hold their own, and so far perhaps they have succeeded. But . 
they are being hard ran by younger rivals in the country and else- 
where who are sparing neither thought nor expense. And it is 
significant that some of the houses that have made their reputation | 
by the cheapness of their goods have been boldly breaking in | 
upon this new ground, and are making most costly appeals to | 
amateurs of “the esthetic.” We hear everywhere that the times | 

| 


are hard, and possibly many of us may have personal reason to 
know that they are so; but at all events general pecuniary pres- 
sure, Turkish repudiation, or the dulness of trade has done little 
to check the new fashion. If you malie any pretension to enter- 
taining in society, and desire to have some outlet for your taste, | 
you can hardly help putting yourself into the hands of a fashion- | 
able upholsterer and giving him something like carte blanche as 
to the interior of your residence. If money is really a matter 
of indifference to you, everything is plain sailing enough; you 
have only to give him a general notion of what you desire, and 
you may leave yourself to his discretion with considerable con- 
tidence. But then it is idle to ask for exact estimates in advance, 
and you must be pre to show a superb indifference to the sum 
total of the bill. The suites of oak and ebony, of walnut or cedar, 
must have surroundings that will show them off to the best ad- 
vantage. You must buy Persian rugs and Aubusson carpets ; 
you must procure the right specimens of china to display on 
your side tables and buffets, and the appropriate vases or even 
statuary to figure in the corners of your rooms. Cloisonné and 
Champievé and oxydized metalwork threaten to become almost 
as common as Britannia ware. Formerly there were wealthy 
nobles or landowners who felt bound to keep up the reputation of 
their ancestral mansions by liberal investments in contemporary 
decoration ; and there were new-made millionaires, who, being either 
ostentatious or intelligent, set themselves up as generous patrons of 
the arts. Now, it would seem, judging at least by appearances, as 
if everybody must more or less follow suit; and, though this de- 
velopment of the upholstery business may be admirable in the 
abstract, we fear that it may have very serious consequences in 
many households hanging on to the skirts of the fashion. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


oo revival of musical taste in England during the last twenty | 
years has given rise, amongst other things, to much interest 

in musical education ; even amateurs are no longer content with 

the services of ‘the music-master,” and many schemes have been 

set on foot to give first-rate tuition at a moderate price to profes- 

sional and amateur students. Some of these schemes were begun | 
and carried on by private enterprise, and proved successful even 
from a commercial point of view; but it was soon felt that these 
private academies could in no way, as it were, hall-mark their 
students, as, even if they conferred degrees or certificates of proti- 
ciency, the world at large would take no notice of them on account 
of the irresponsibility of those who might grant them. From 
this cause many of these academies were used almost exclu- 
sively by amateurs, except in the case of the classes of some 


music. 


of their better known professors. In this state of affairs efforts 
were made to establish some institution as a supplement to the 
Royal Academy of Music and of the same character, since, in spite | 
of the high standing of that place of instruction, it was thought that 
neither its endowments nor its space would enable it to do all the 


work which was necessary. Under the fostering influence of Royal 
patronage and personal activity, considerable endowments were 
soon obtained, and when Mr. Freake generously presented 
a building suitable for the purpose, the movement finally took 
shape as the National Training School for Music. Many good 
names were to be found on the list of the teaching stati, and soon 
many scholarships were presented to the institution fur competi- 
tion. However, no connexion was established between the new 
school and the Royal Academy of Music, so that the younger in- 
stitution had to make its own reputation. From a variety of 
causes—many of them pure misfortunes—the reputation which 
was desired has not been made, and the National Training School 
for Music has not been as useful as its originators and founders had 
hoped that it would be. But that this want of success is not 
due to any falling off in the demand for sound musical training, 
or in the supply of students worth educating, is shown by the 
continued and growing prosperity of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and by the number of English composers, instrumentalists, and 
vocalists of high rank who have been educated at this insti- 
tution. Under these circumstances we are glad to hear that the 
Prince of Wales has tak-n into consideration the position of the 
establishment at South Kensington, and, at a meeting held recently 
under his presidency at Marlborough House, hus proposed to set on 
foot a plan for amalgamating the old and new institutions, so that 
they may co-operate in promoting higher education in the art of 
music, and form the basis of a new college on a more extensive 
and permanent footing than any existing institution. At this 
meeting were present most of the leaders in musical art, and 
many non-professional men who are well known as earnest and 
liberal workers in the cause of musical education. The result of 
their deliberations was the appointment of an Executive Com- 
mittee, under the presidency of Prince Christian, who are to 
confer with the representatives of both institutions, so as to get 
their assent to the amalgamation, and their co-operation in ex- 
tending the new foundation. Hopes were expressed that the 
present scholarships would be continued to the new college, and 
that others would be founded ; and the Prince of Wales proposes 
in the autumn to invite to a conference the chief representatives 
of the corporations interested in founding the new college. 
This scheme certainly seems to be a good way of utilizing 
both the funds of the National Training School for Music and 
the reputation of the Royal Academy. No doubt there will 
be many difficulties in the way; but, until the plan of the pro- 
posed college is before the public, discussion of these difficulties 
would be premature. No doubt the managers of both the insti- 
tutions which it is proposed to amalgamate will think more of 
the advancement of art than of personal or party feelings, and will 
give their help heartily and cheerfully to the Executive Committee, 
who on their part will no doubt take all due care of the vested 
interests of the paid staff of both institutions in arranging any 
such sweeping measure as their amalgamation. As the object is 
to extend the new college to even greater dimensions than those of 
the two older foundations, there will probably be room even from 
a for the classes of the whole of the combined professorial 
staff, 

It is much to be desired that there should be a strong enough 
staff to enable the more elementary classes to be taken by other 
professors than the classes of more advanced students, and thus 
to prevent that impairing of the higher teaching powers which is 
too often produced by the wearying duties of elementary instruc- 
tion. We may also hope that the policy of performing orchestral 
and other works by students at periodical concerts, now pursued to 
some extent at the Royal Academy, may be extended at the new 
College. The study necessary before a man can even attempt to 
compose a work for the orchestra is so great that at all events 
the reward of a hearing should be bestowed as of right on any 
one who has succeeded in this most difficult task. At the 
present day his money gain can be but very small. Whilst 
the composer of a successful popular song is sure of large 
gains, and has the chance of realizing a small fortune 
by one work a!one, the composer of a symphony is quite certain to 
receive but little more than the price of the band parts of his 
work. The composer of an oratorio or cantata may receive some 
remuneration, and operas have brought comparative wealth to 
their composers. But, broadly speaking, except in the case of 
opera composers, no man can hope to live by composing high-class 
If he is an executant musician or a conductor as well as a 
composer, as is generally the case, his works help him indirectly 
by increasing his reputation, and thus another reason is found for 
giving a hearing to all promising works of young composers. It 
may perhaps be that in the course of a few years the growing taste 
for music of a high class may lead to the establishment of more 
orchestras, so that a fair market may be opened for the higher 
efforts of our composers. Already we find that an attempt has 
been made, not without success, to perform orchestral works 
at a series of public concerts in London, besides the 
performances already given by the various Societies and the 
orchestra of the Crystal Palace. Such enterprises cannot have 
very great success at first starting, but we have no doubt that, if 
their promoters persevere, reward awaits them. If an audience can 
be found for the Crystal Palace concerts, which tale place in the 
daytime, and attendance on which practically requires the sacrifice 
of the whole working day, an audience could surely be found for 
well-conducted orchestral concerts in the evening in London. As 
it is, the orchestras of the two leading Societies which give such 
concerts are largely made up of members of the opera bands, and 
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the present deplorable practice of giving six performances a week 
at both opera-houses has crippled to a great extent all attempts at 
orchestral music for the last two years or more. But increase in 
the number of orchestras would surely, though perhaps slowly, 
increase the number of instrumentalists. With improved and ex- 
tended means of musical education, we might hope to supply 
them from amongst our own countrymen, as well as to give 
a stimulus to musical composition in England—that unmusical 
country which has produced Arne, Purcell, and in later days 
Messrs, Sterndale Bennett, Macfarren, and Sullivan, which fostered 
the genius of Handel and Mendelssohn, which has adopted Sir 
Michael Costa, and for which Weber composed his last and one 
of his tinest works. 

But, if music in its broadest sense is to flourish again among us 
as an art of home growth, we must look at new works ina broad and 
liberal spirit. For years past we have been spoilt. Our great 
wealth has enabled us to choose artists from the whole world to 


perform for us, and we have indignantly rejected all but the | 


masterpieces of the greatest composers in different styles and kinds 
of music. But we should now educate ourselves so that we can 
appreciate good performances given by artists not of the highest 
rank, and teach ourselves to enjoy good works which are not 
absolute masterpieces. 

The advance of musical education will probably heip on the 
changes outside the musical schools of which we have spoken, if 
proper facilities be given for amateurs to attend the classes of new 
colleges and schools, as by this means the general paying public, 
for which all managers of concerts and operas have to cater, will 
be more and more leavened by a sound musicianlike spirit. We 
shall look with much interest for the holding of the Prince of 
Wales’s conference, and shall be heartily glad to hear of any plan 
which, without doing harm to an old and valuable institution, 
will prevent the large endowments of the National Training School 
for Music from being wasted, or, at all events, lying idle for many 
years to come, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


i the severe depression in trade which has now lasted 
five years still continues, and enterprise is in consequence 
stagnant, the published Bank rate has stood at 5 per cent. since 
the twelfth of last month, while as much as 7 per cent. has been 
charged upon loans to brokers; and it is by no means improbable 


that the rate may have to be raised still higher. In ordinary years | 


the drain of gold to satisfy the currency requirements of the pro- 
vinces during the months of September and October diminishes 
the Bank stock of bullion from one-fifth to one-third. Should an 
equal drain set in during the next few weeks it is certain that the 
rate of discount will have to be raised. The 5 per cent. rate has 
sufficed to stop the foreign outflow, and has alsoattracted some specie 
to the Bank ; but that will not be enough if the provincial require- 
ments should be large this autumn. What is the explanation of this 
singular conjunction ofa dear money marketand a languid demand 
for discount accommodation? Usually it is an eager trade demand 
that causes the rate of discount to go up; but at present such 
demand does not exist. The first answer to be given is that the 
Bank of England neglected at the proper time to maintain an 
adequate reserve, and is now endeavouring to repair its mis- 
take by measures savouring of panic. In common with several 
of our contemporaries, we pointed out months ago the danger of the 
policy which the Bank was pursuing; yet, in spite of all warning, 
the reserve was allowed to sink below nine millions sterling for 
weeks together, and at one moment was almost as low as eight 
and a-half millions. It was then absolutely necessary to act ener- 
getically ; yet it may be doubted whether the Bank was sufficiently 
alive to the responsibility resting upon it. Beyond and above the 
negligence of the Bank Directors, several causes have been in 
cperation tending to produce a stringent money market. Of these 
by far the most important are the largely increased area of the 
gold-using countries, the new demands arising out of the prepara- 
tions of the United States for the resumption of specie payments, 
and the decreasing supply of gold from the Australian mines. 
Since the close of the Franco-German war, Germany has 
adopted the single gold standard. During 1872 and 1873 it will 
be in the recollection of our readers that the withdrawals of gold 
on German account from this market caused severe perturbations 
and serious inconvenience. All that has no doubt ceased, for the 
_— of recoinage may be said to be completed, but Germany 
as now to guard and to keep up the stock of gold which she 
obtained at so much cost. It was estimated a few years ago that 
the expense of making good the wear and tear of our own gold 
currency amounted to little less than five millions sterling per 
annum; and, as the cheque system and other modes of econo- 
mizing money are not so highly developed upon the Continent as 
with ourselves, so that coin is more generally employed in the 
actual transactions of business, it is probable that the wear and 
tear in a is not less than in England. Further, it is to be 
borne in mind that, since the depreciation of silver has become pro- 
nounced, the Latin Union is practically gold-using. Formerly the 
countries composing the Union—Franee, Italy, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Greece—maintained the double standard; but since then 
they have limited, by a convention renewed every January, the 
coinage of silver permitted to each member of the Union. The 
practical result is to make France, Belgium, and Switzerland 


_ in a large measure gold-using countries. The wear and tear with 
them cannot be less than it is with ourselves ; and probably in all 
' other countries where gold is current the loss by use is not less 
than in England. If so, the cost of making good the wear and tear 
' of the gold currencies of the world must amount to almost twenty 
millions sterling annually. That is to say, it requires that sum 
every year of new gold merely to keep up the existing volume 
of those currencies. But each year the population of the more 
advanced countries, which are also the gold-using ones, is rapidly 
growing; and, notwithstanding temporary checks, trade is 
extending in all directions, and the magnitude of trans- 
actions also isincreasing. Consequently more money is needed by 
those countries. To some extent the need is supplied by new 
_ economies of the circulating medium, or by extensions of the old. 
But these do not entirely suffice, and an enlargement of the circula- 
| tion has to be made. Thus the past few years have witnessed a very 
| considerable augmentation in the demand for gold, in the shape, 
first, of an extensive substitution of gold for silver in Germany ; 
| secondly, of the necessity for keeping up the existing stuck; and, 
pg of the new needs of growing populations and expanding 
trade. 

Within the past two years a fresh and a much greater demand 
has arisen in another quarter. On New Year's Day next the 
United States Resumption Act will come into operation, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is actively preparing for the obligations 
, he will then have to meet. It appears from a Treasury statement 
that on the last day of July the total stock of gold amounted to 
264 millions sterling, and since then the process of accumulation 
has gone on at an accelerated pace. It would seem from this 
statement that, as yet at least, the Bland Silver Bill has had little 
real effect, and that Mr. Sherman is depending upon gold principally. 
Indeed this is the governing fact of the present monetary situation. 
The United States up to two years ago exported on an average 
about six millions sterling of gold to this country. During the 
past two years they sent us on nee less than a million annually ; 
and within the present year they have taken from us as much as 
they have given us. One great source of our gold supply is thus 
completely stopped for the moment. Nor is this all. As the 
period of resumption draws nearer, it is possible that the United 
| States may even take considerable sums from us. They are in a 
position to do so because of our vast imports of food thence, and 
also because of our large investments in American stocks. Those 
who remember the influence exerted upon our money market by 
the German gold coinage will not be surprised to tind that the 
American preparations for resumption should affect us profoundly. 
There is this difference, indeed, that America is one of the great 
gold-producing countries of the world, while Germany had to 
come to this market for its whole supply. Still the stoppage of the 
American supply could not fail to have a great effect. In addition 
to the United States, Holland also isaccumulating gold in prepara- 
| tion for the substitution of that metal for silver in its currency. 
| Did Holland stand alone her influence would not be very great ; 
_ but when it is combined with that of the United States it makes 
| itself felt. Thus we find both permanent and temporary causes of 
great magnitude increasing enormously the demand for gold. 

To prevent injurious etlects being produced by this demand 
upon the money markets of the world, there ought to be a 
proportionate increase in the supply of gold. On the contrary, 
there is an actual falling off. ‘There are turee principal sources 
of supply—Australia, the United States, and the Ural Moun- 
tains. ‘The production of the last is estimated as remaining 
constant at about four millions sterling per annum; that of the 
United States is less easily determined, owing to the presence, in 
large quantities, of gold in the silver of Nevada, but it has not 
very considerably increased or decreased of late years. The yield 
may be roughly set down at about seven millions. The production 
of Australia has certainly fallen off. The average for the 
five years 1862-66 was 10,000,000/.; for 1867-71, 8,871,000l. ; 
and for 1872-76 only 7,475,000. This shows a decrease 
between the earlier and the later five years of over two and a 
half millions. And no new mines of, importance have mean- 
while been discovered. As matters stand now, in fact, the yield 
of the three principal gold-producing countries is barely suflicient to 
replace the wear and tear of existing currencies, leaving only the 
minor sources of supply to satisfy new demands. It is possible 
that the Midianite mines may prove productive; it is probable 
that increasing scarcity will suggest and compel economies which 
will dispense with much of the metal now in circulation. If these 
things do not happen, a fall of prices, perhaps a severe fall, is in- 
evitable. With growing populations and expanding trade more 
| money will constantly be needed; and if more money is not 
| fortheoming, there will be but one means of making the old 

stock perform the augmented business—prices must be reduced. 
But a considerable fall of prices would check prosperity. Assuming 

| that the production of gold is not increased, and that economies 
_ of the currency are not practised soon enough and widely enough, 
ja fall of prices can be avoided only by a more general 
use of silver in the countries of the double standard, and by 
the retention of silver wherever it is now legal tender. As 
| regards the prospects of the money market, it is evident from 
| What we have said that a low Bank rate is not soon to be ex- 
Until New Year's Day, at all events, the requirements of 

_ the United States will continue, and consequently a reduction of 
, the rate would be a ye ae Even after January the need 
‘of keeping up the stock of bullion will prevent the United States 
from exporting more than half of what they exported formerly, 
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unless the Bland Act has a ane effect than it now seems to 
have. And, should the long looked for revival of business occur 
in the meantime, a new cause tending to raise the price of money 
will have come into operation. 

These are the great and leading causes of the anomalous con- 
dition of the money market at the present moment. There are 
several minor ones which aggravate the situation, growing out of 
the defects of our banking system. During the long depression 
through which we have been passing the banks seem to have lent 
upon stocks much more freely than was at all prudent. They thus 
locked up their cash in a form not easily to be realized without 
loss; and, in consequence, they now find themselves without suffi- 
cient available reserves. The success of the Berlin Congress appears 
also to have induced a spirit of wild speculation on the Stock 
Exchange, which has given rise to an artificial demand for money. 
But these and similar causes would have produced comparatively 
little effect but for the scarcity of gold of which we have spoken. 


REVIEWS. 


MORLEY’S DIDEROT.* 


M®* MORLEY, after baving published his very interesting 
and valuable studies of the lives and careers of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, has now given us the result of fresh labours in the same 
historical field, and has written two volumes on Diderot and the 
Encyclopedists. No art of writing and no amount of inquiry or 
reflection could make his present subject as popular as the subjects 
of his former works. Voltaire and Rousseau led lives of which much 
is known, and which were full of episodes that may almost be 
termed romantic, and their writings are still read and are among 
the classics of French literature. Of Diderot’s life there is little 
known and there was little to know, and no one except the student 
of the period of history when Diderot lived thin 


He is always free from exaggeration. He does not attempt 
to make a hero of a man who was not a hero, or to 
praise compositions which have for the most part left him 
very weary with their perusal. The few leading facts in Diderot’s 
life—his birth at Langres in 1713, where his father was a 
cutler, his education by the Jesuits, his first struggles with 
griping poverty in the humblest literary life of Paris, his romantic 
marriage to a sempstress whom he adored, and whom he allowed 
to be speedily superseded in his affections by others, his great 
struggle for twenty years to get the Encyclopedia written and 
printed, his visit to the Empress Catharine, and his tranquil death 
at the age of 71 in 1784—may be all told in a few lines. In his 
character there were some elements to arrest, but not to detain, the 
attention of the reader. He was a remarkably generous man, not 
only in giving money when he had scarcely any to give, but in the 
literary help he hestowed on others, in the lofty toleration he 
showed to his opponents, and in the warmth, or it may be said the 
exuberance, of his friendships. He wrote continuously and much, 
and he wrote on all kinds of subjects. As the fancy seized him 
he poured forth indecent tales, philosophical dissertations on the 
Shaftesbury platform, plays that could not be acted, criti- 
cisms on pictures which were really good though fragmentary, 
and poor imitations of Sterne and Richardson. Once, and 
once only, he wrote something that even at this distance 
of time deserves to be read. ‘This was the strange, cynical, 
shrewd portraiture of the extremity of human baseness which 
goes by the name of Rameau’s Nephew, and of this Mr. Morley 
has given us an English translation in an appendix. His fame 
while he lived was not that of a writer, but of a talker. He was 
gifted with very considerable powers of conversation. Whatever 
might be the subject he had always plenty to say; his stream of 
words and his fertility of thought were inexhaustible, and he had 
that abundant fund of paradoxes without which few great talkers 
can get on long. And S could talk with every one, with children 
and nts and his wife’s humble friends, as well as with 
fine ladies and rival philosophers and his beloved Mlle. Voland. 
But even as a talker he was not wholly a success. He talked, as so 
many great talkers talk, somewhat like a book. ‘ He pleases me 
greatly,” said Mile. de Lespinasse, “ but his manner does not touch 


my soul.” The Empress Catharine was quite willing that he should | 


talk to her as much as he liked. He was a recognized French wit 
and philosopher, and she had paid him to come to St. Petersburg 
and show what he was like. Having paid her shilling, she very 
sensibly determined to have her shilling’s worth. But she candidly 
explained to her intimates that most of what the illustrious 
foreigner said to her seemed to enlighten her in a very limited 


r. Morley’s new volumes are therefore like Vanity Fair, which 

its author described as a novel without a hero. They are a bio- 
phy without a subject that needed a biography. But, just as 
Vanity Fair interests us as ~ of one section of English 
society at a particular epoch—although Osborne and Dobbin were 
poor creatures—so Mr. Morley’s volumes interest us. They give a 
picture of one section of French society at a particular epoch, 
although Diderot himself was far from being a great writer or a 


great man. During the half-century that preceded the Revolution 


* Diderot and the Encyclopedists. By John Morley. London: Chapman 
&Hall 1878. 


of reading | 
a line of his writings. Mr. Morley fully recognizes this. , 


there was a very peculiar portion of French society which wrote 
or gloried in the Suhenile, and the spirit and aims of which 
were faithfully reflected in those bulky volumes. Through the 
Encyclopedia and through their other writings they exercised a 
great and abiding influence in France and Europe. The inquiry 
what manner of men they were, what they said and what they 
meant, what were the circumstances that directed the current of 
their thoughts, is a subject sufficiently important to deserve so 
able an historian as Mr. Morley. He answers the question by a 
eg examination of the contents of the Encyclopzedia, by elaborate 
ut lively disquisitions on the state at that time of French society 
and literature, by an analysis of works by other minor writers,such as 
Holbach, Helvetius, and Raynal, and, above all, by a detailed 
description of the life of Diderot. The biography of the chief 
founder and conductor of the Encyclopedia is not, in Mr. 
Morley’s hands, a mere peg on which to hang a dissertation, but 
is set before us as an example of what Encyclopedists were. 
Treated in this way, the life of Diderot has a value which it 
could not have otherwise. No general description of the En- 
cyclopeedists could tell us half as much about what they were 
really like as we gather from a minute study of what the most 
eminent of those Encyclopzedists who were nothing much besides 
did, suffered, and thought. Voltaire gloried in the Encyclo- 
—_ and Turgot wrote in it; but such men as Voltaire and 
urgot had a place in history quite apart from and above the 
Encyclopzdist range. Diderot was altogether within that range; 
up to its highest level, but nothing, or very little, more. The 
great contest which the Encyclopedists waged, with varying 
success, against the Church and the authorities, is amply reflected 
in Diderot’s frequent conflicts with the police, in the printing of the 
Encyclopedia in defiance of prohibitions, and in the weari- 
ness which came over all the other partners in the ——— 
when Diderot was left to stand alone, and firmly  stoo 
alone, and carried his work, after a fashion, to the end. 
Then the subterfuges by which topics that were thought 
| too dangerous were evaded in the Encyclopzdia were reflected 
in the audacious falsehoods with which Diderot, when inter- 
rogated by officials, denied the authorship of his works. The 
ardour of the Encyclopedists in what they thought a truly great 
cause, their passionate desire to help ia their own way suffering 
humanity, their longing to see common sense applied to the con- 
duct of affairs, are all embodied in Diderot’s magnanimous 
endurance of poverty, his intense and unwearied application to his 
task, his continual and shrewd investigations of what the mass of 
the people were feeling and enduring. In no intellectual quality 
were the Encyclopzdists more eminent than in versatility. Every- 
thing to them was new and interesting, provided it had nothing 
to do with religion or Court politics. They were like children 
taken for the first time to the sea, who pick up shells of every 
kind and collect strips of every sort of seaweed. Of the versatile 
Diderot was the most versatile. Music, acting, the probable 
thoughts of the blind, the best interpretation of the thoughts of 
the deaf and dumb, chemical and mechanical processes, the sexual 
| relations of savages, the merits and demerits of painters, the ethical 
system of Spinoza, and a thousand other topics all interested him 
and excited in him the wish to know enough of them to think, or 
at least to write or talk, about them. He was, in fact, the Encyclo- 
pedia writ small, and the Encyclopedia was Diderot writ large. 
The real nature of the contents of the Encyclopedia have been 
for the first time set before English readers by Mr. Morley. Mr. 
Carlyle has given a comic summary of them, and subsequent writers 
have contentedly followed Mr. Carlyle. The “dry logic-chop- 
ing ” of the Encyclopzedists has passed into a proverb, and even 
dy novelists introduce into their — works what they think 
a neat expression of the contempt they naturally feel for creatures 
to whom they know themselves to be immeasurably superior. Mr. 
Carlyle merely asked himself the simple question whether the 
cape which he found in the Encyclopedists could content 
is ardent soul, and he quickly discovered that it was not at all 
calculated to answer that high purpose. Probably every other 
philosophy, except Mr. Carlyle’s own, would have experienced a 
similar rejection; but at any rate it is obvious that the philo- 
sophy of the Encyclopzdists had no chance whatever. Ter no 
kind of person has their philosophy yg value. It was 
shallow, and it was second-hand; and Mr. Morley, who never 
| praises what he cannot praise honestly, has little more to say for it 
| than that occasionally it was nearly on the right track. But we 
may dismiss the philosophy of the Encyclopedia, and find that 
very little of the Encyclopedia has gone with it. There remains, in 
the first place, the open attack on the Church as it then existed in 
‘rance and the covert attack on religion. All this part, too, is dead 
for us. It is dead, because in their attack on the Church the 
Encyclopeedists triumphed so completely that we can afford, or 
think we can afford, to forget that the attack was ever made. The 
Church that broke men on the wheel or burnt them alive, the 
Church that forbade every expression of heretical opinion, the 
Church that baptized by force and treated actorsas miscreants, is 
gone out of the experience of modern Europe. With the sling of 
vivacious writing and the stones of argument and invective the 
Encyclopzdists and those who shared or imbibed their thoughte 
slew the giant, cut off its head, and made an end of it. The wider 
question of the reality or possibility of religion, natural or revealed, 
has assumed within the last century an aspect so totally new that 
the crude vagaries of the Encyclopedists on the subject are like 
the old Histories of England that told of the adventures of Brutus 
and Lud. We mas therefore put aside the religious as well as the 
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philosophical part of the Encyclopedia; but still much remains, 
and it is the penetrating investigation and the lucid description of 
that which thus remains which constitutes the chief value of 
Mr. Morley’s volumes, although almost everything that is done in 
them is well done. The Encyclopsdists are very much misjudged 
if it is supposed that theirs was pre-eminently a destructive school. 
They suffered and strove not only to do away with what was old, 
and, as they thought, false, but to establish what was new and, 
as they thought, true. The leading thought that filled what we 
may term their souls, although they would have considered the 
expression inaccurate, was the value and importance to man of his 
terrestrial existence. If men were but better trained, better 
governed, and above all better employed, they would be so very 
much happier. To train men for practical life, to govern them so 
as to afford scope for practical life, to employ them in the arts and 
occupations of practical life, seemed to the Encyclopedists the true 
objects of the patriotic philosopher. The Encyclopedia may, 
without much exaggeration, be said to be the Georgics of France 
—at once a glorification and a compendium of the processes of in- 
dustry. Its copious and accurate plates gave a representation of 
the most minute details of mechanical occupations and con- 
trivances. ‘It treated, often inaccurately, but still with an 
approach to accuracy previously unrivalled, of the composition 
of the various substances which ingenuity has created for the 
use or pleasure of man; and Voltaire tells a story of a Court 
favourite who found her horror of the naughty work fade 
away in her delight at discovering that it informed her of 
what materials rouge was made. It handled subject after 
subject of social economy in order to show how men could be 
made better off, and therefore, as it preached, better altogether. 
It gave a summary of the last new English work on agriculture, it 
examined the pernicious influence of ill-devised taxes, it discussed 
the use of endowments, it proved the consequences of creating 
privileged classes. To France all this was quite new; far newer 
than it would have been if offered to England. The English people 
of the eighteenth century were, in fact, Encyclopzdists, in the best 
sense of the word, without knowing it. But the glorification of 
industry and the application of common sense to government were 
notions unknown or scarcely known to the France of Louis XV. 
Even in this way, however, the Encyclopedia has only an his- 
torical interest. As Mr. Morley says, he has read the book, or a 
large part of it, in the way of business, because, if he was to 
write about it, he had no choice but to look through it. But it is 
obvious that descriptions of industries before steam was introduced 
must now be quite out of date, and that disquisitions on French taxes 
that are no longer levied, and on French privileges that no longer 
exist, cannot interest the modern reader. Mr. Morley candid! 
confesses that he does not think any one else will ever loo 
at the Encyclopzedia, and that he himself will on no account ever 
open a page of it again. Certainly no reader of Mr. Morley’s book 
is likely to trouble himself with reading the Encyclopedia. Mr. 
Morley has given us all the cream that was to be got out of it, and 
we need not waste time over skim-milk. We may add that not 
only of the book, but of the men who wrote it, or moved in the 
circle from out of which it sprang, we do not care to hear much 
more. Mr. Morley has done justice to them ; and it is satisfactory 
to have justice done to every one, even to dead Frenchmen who 
have been called “ logic-choppers.” The life of Diderot, not as 
Diderot, but as a sample of a set, was also worth writing in the 
way in which Mr. Morley has written it. But, if Mr. Morley has 
a fault in these volumes, it is that he is a little too long. The 
rolix analyses of the writings of such very small writers as Hol- 
h, Helvetius, and Raynal come in with something the appear- 
ance of padding, and suggest that they have been introduced, not 
because they form a natural part of the subject, but because, having 
been written for other purposes, they seemed to the author too valu- 
able not to be got in somehow asa portion of a permanent work. 
Occasionally, too, but very seldom, Mr. Morley does not seem 
— fair. He concludes his sketch of Raynal by mourning over 
ynal’s later years, and the sad departure from the standard of 
the nobler spirits of the Encyclopwdist band which he exhibited 
in the last public act of his career. All that Raynal did to indi- 
cate his grovelling inferiority and to offend Mr. Morley was that 
he addressed a letter to the National Assembly in 1791 in which 
he boldly pointed out that the Revolutionists were departing from 
their best principles when they persecuted priests, and were failing 
in their mission when they could not give France an orderly 
government. Five years alterwards he died in abject poverty ; 
and Mr. Morley closes his memoir by expressing a hope that “ the 
misery of his end was assuaged by the recollection that he had 
once pleaded for nobler causes.” 1t must have been a curious kind 
of poverty if its bitterness could be assuaged by the thought 
that he who endured it had, in his better days, pleaded for 
opinions more noble than that men should not be persecuted for 
their religious opinions, and that a Government which pretended 
to be a Government should maintain a decent amount of order 
and security. In this instance Mr. Morley seems walking on 
stilts, and there appears to be nothing to explain why he takes the 
fancy to use them. Ordinarily he is calm, just, and impartial; 
and although, as usual, he freely expresses his own very decided 
views on religion and philosophy, he does so in a manner void of 
offence, and has the tact not to spoil the great pleasure he gives 
to his readers by irritating them or wounding their feelings. 


HAUG’S ESSAYS ON THE PARSIS.* 


— work is a republication of a series of Essays printed in 
India on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the 
Parsis. The author, Dr. Haug, went out to India in 1859 to act 
as superintendent of Sanskrit studies inthe Poona College. There 
he sought and acquired the society of natives. With them he 
seems to have shown none of that consciousness of superiority 
which so frequently distinguishes the European ; but, seeking 
information as a docile learner, he won the respect and sympathy 
of his Parsi acquaintances. They freely imparted to him the 
information he was seeking, and assisted him in his search for 
MSS. _ In 1862 the first edition of these essays was published. In 
1866 he returned to Germany, where he continued his studies, 
intending to expand his previous writings into a comprehensive 
work on the Zoroastrian religion. But an untimely death frus- 
trated his design, and his Essays have now been republished, with 
. few necessary additions by his friend and fellow-labourer Dr. 
est. 

The religion of Zoroaster, with its two principles of Good and 
Evil and its worship of Fire, has from ancient days been a subject 
of interest to the nations of the West. Herodotus gives a short 
account of it, and the introduction of its priests, the Magi, the 
“wise men of the East,” in the New Testament, has naturally 
attracted the attention and curiosity of Christians. Our know- 
ledie of this religion has till of late years been very meagre, and 
even now is far from satisfactory. The very language in which 
the Zoroastrian books are written has been fiercely assailed as 
spurious and artificial, worthy only of being the medium of doc- 
trines and ideas as ridiculous and worthless as itself. The genuine- 
ness of this language, hitherto called Zend, is now established and 
all but universally recognized. But, if Mr. Haug is right, the 
unbelievers have had a partial success. They have insisted that 
Zend was no real language, and he now says that the language is 
not Zend, but Avesta. It is beyond our purpose to enter into that 
matter here, but we shall use the word Zend in the sense in which 
it has hitherto been employed. The Zend stands at the head of 
the Iranian branch of the Aryan languages, in the same position 
as its sister Sanskrit stands at the head of its own class. The 
affinities of the two languages are indisputable, and the Vedas and 
the old Zoroastrian writings have other things in common which 
indicate a common origin, The progress of Sanskrit and Zendic 
research has not been equally rapid or satisfactory. The splendid 
philological and mythological results which have flowed from the 
study of Sanskrit are far in advance of anything that Zend affords 
or promises. But still the religion of Zoroaster and the languages 
in which it is taught have great interest, and the more honour is 
due to those scholars who have left the rich fields of Sanskrit 
lore to labour earnestly in the less promising Zend. There is one 
important distinction between the two languages which is vastly in 
favour of the student of Sanskrit. The latter has been pre-eminently 
the language of grammarians. No grammar has ever been so 
laboriously and minutely worked out as that of the Sanskrit. Zend, 
on the contrary, has no grammar; the science seems to have been 
unknown among the Zoroastrians, or, if known, neglected. So 
Zendic students have had to make their own grammars and to 
compile their own dictionaries. 

In the year 1700, Hyde, a great Oxford scholar, published 
his celebrated Historia religionis veterum Persarum, in which he 
brought together a vast deal of information from various sources. 
He had Zend books, but neither he nor any other European was 
able to read them, so his authorities were all second-hand. His 
work was one of great erudition ; it kept alive a spirit of inquiry, 
and even now maintains an honourable place. But it was Anquetil .. 
Duperron who first brought Zend under the cognizance of the oe. 3 
learned of Europe. Some pages of a Zend book came by chance 
under his notice. They fired him with an ardent zeal for searching 
out and making known the Zoroastrian books. He resolved to 
proceed to Western India and prosecute his inquiries. His 
pecuniary means were insufficient, so he entered himself as a sailor 
and worked his way out. The French Government then gave him 
some support, and he succeeded with great difficulty in collecting 
180 MSS. on the Zoroastrian religion in different languages. With 
these he returned to France, and they are still accessible in the 
National Library. Soon afterwards he published his Zend-Avesta, 
translated into French from the Zend original. 

This groundwork for Avesta studies [savs Dr. Haug] created an immense 
sensation when it was published. A new world of ideas seemed to have 
been disclosed to European scholars ; the veil which covered the mysteries 
of the famous founder of the doctrines of the Magi seemed to be lifted. 
But the philosophers found themselves soon greatly disappointed. Kant, 
the great German philosopher, said, after a careful perusal of the whole 
work, that throughout the whole Zend Avesta not the slightest trace of 
philosophical ideas could be discovered. 
The prevailing opinion among the learned of England was that 
Duperron had been imposed on by the Parsi priests, and that the 
books were forgeries. Sir W. Jones assailed their contents ; 
Richardson, the Persian lexicographer, attacked the languages from 
which they were translated, and contended that no such languages 
as Zend and Pahlavi had ever existed in the Persian empire, and 
that they were mere inventions. So the matter rested for half a 
century. In France and Germany Duperron’s Zend-Avesta was 


* Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis. 
By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. Edited by E. W. 
West, Ph. D. London: Triibner & Co. 
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recognized as a standard authority ; in England it was rejected as 
spurious and unworthy of attention. Time has proved the authen- 
ticity of the language, but has justified the objectors to Duperron’s 
work, Dr. Haug allows that “his work gives a notion of the 
whole of the Zoroastrian ideas "—meaning, we suppose, a general 
notion—but he describes the translation “ as utterly incorrect and 
imaccurate. . . It was in the easier parts only that he could 
goin even an approximate knowledge of the contents; in the more 

ifficult ones, nearly all was translated according to his own fancy 
and imagination.” In 1821 Rask, a learned Dane, called attention 
to the close resemblance between Zend and Sanskrit. This led 
Burncuf, Bopp, Westergaard, and other Sanskrit scholars to study 
the Zoroastrian books from the Sanskrit side, and it was soon found 
that the old Vedic Sanskrit came closest to their language. 
Several of the old texts and some translations were printed in 
Europe ; the texts having been made to elucidate themselves with 
the help of Sanskrit and philological science. When Dr. Haug 
arrived in India he observed the native mode of study, and came 
to the conclusion that “ he had to unlearn much that he had learnt 
in Europe,” and “accepted the fact that European scholarship 
must often stand corrected before Indian traditions.” This seems 
reasonable enough, and there is some force in it, but far less than 
appears at first sight. Twelve centuries have passed since the 

arsi fugitives took refuge in India. In course of time their 
learning fell toa very low ebb. There were times when very few, 
if any, of the priests were able to read their sacred books; and 
when Anquetil Duperron’s translations appeared, Parsi priests 
accepted and used them, with all their imperfections. Unable 
to understand the Zend or Pahlavi, the priests resorted to the 


French translation as the easiest means of obtaining a know- 
ledge of that religion and ritual of which they were the recog- 
nized exponents. As Dr. Haug himself says, “ The Zoroastrian 
fugitives who settled on the western shores of India, found it 
difficult to preserve all their religious ceremonies and literature, 
and frequently applied to their persecuted brethren in Persia for 
information.” The information so obtained o!ten gave rise to con- 
tention and division. One great schism as to the proper mode of 
computing the year divided the whole Parsi community, occupied 
the attention of our law courts for a considerable time, and still 
remains unhealed. The traditions of such a community may havea 
value, but not a great one; they are worthy of consideration, they 
may be useful as illustrations, but they ought not to be allowed to 


bias a judgment. What would have been the position of Vedic | 


knowledge if its students had followed the traditions, and trusted 
to the practices and opinions, of modern Brahmans? In justice 
we must add that a great revival of learning has arisen among the 
Parsis, and they have now among them many men well versed in 
their literature, and quite capable of illustrating and defending 
their religion. 

The language of the Zoroastrian scriptures is still puzzling. 
Angquetil Duperron’s work was called Zend-Avesta; he and others 
after him called the language Zend, and the word Avesta was 
looked upon as similar, if not equivalent, to Scripture. Dr. Haug, 
following the statement of some early Arab writers, says that the 
original name of the language was Avesta. When the language | 
became archaic, it required a comment in the later tongue, and this | 
comment received the name of Zend. So the two together were 
called Avesta-Zend or Zend-Avesta. Again, in the course of cen- | 
turies, further explanations became necessary, and were written in | 
the Pahlavi or old Persian. This commentary was also called 
Zend, so Zend and Pahlavi have often been confounded. In 
more modern times another commentary has been added ; this is 
Pa-zend. Dr. Haug says that this term is a corruption of two words | 
meaning “ re-explanation,” but hitherto it has reasonably been | 
understood as the “ foot ) comment.” Another element of | 
difficulty has been added by what is called the Huzvarish lan- | 
gusee. This is in reality Pahlavi; but its peculiarity is that it 

rrows freely Semitic and other foreign or obsolete words, just as 
we have had writers who have interlarded their English with a 
large adulteration of Latin or French. If this is the right expla- 
nation of the Huzvarish, it is very curious, and must have been a 
mere conventional style. This view of the matter is corroborated by 
the statement that, when a reader met with one of these outlandish 
words, he substituted the true vernacular term for it, as a reader of 
English might say ‘‘namely” instead of “ viz.” Whatever may 
be the case with the other languages, the name Pahlavi is settled. 
The meaning of the term is not obvious. More than one expla- 
nation has been offered, but Dr. Haug proposes a new one. Had 
his work been a less serious ove his derivation might have passed 
for a joke. He identifies the word with “ Parthian,” not because 
the Parthians spoke Pahlavi, for he acknowledges that they did not, 
but because they ruled Persia for five hundred years. According 
to this reasoning English might have been called Norman. The 
term Pahlavi, or “ Old Persian,” is a comprehensive one, for it has 
been used to designate the language spoken in Persia from the 
most ancient times, including the language of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. But practically it is now confined to the language 
which was spoken under the Sassanian dynasty. The alphabet 
used in writing it resembles that used for the Zend, and is a modi- 
fication of the one employed in the days of the Sassanians, which 
was apparently derived from a Semitic model. A Pahlavi in- 
scription set up in a cavern by Shahpur (Sapor I.), and found at 
Hajiabad by Ker Porter, has long tried the ingenuity of deci- 
pherers, but with little satisfactory results. They are able to read 
the usual high-sounding titles of the great monarch, as Tony 
Lumpkin was able to read his name on the outside of his letters; 


but, when they get to the inside cream of the matter, they seem 
to be as far from a comprehension of it as he was from the sense of 
his correspondence. Dr. Haug has unfortunately ventured upon 
an explanation of this document, and the result cannot fail to 
damage his reputation as a Pahlavi interpreter. A much larger 
share of credulity than falls to the lot of most men would be 
required to accept his “ translation ” as an accurate statement of 
what the great monarch deemed worthy of commemoration in two 
languages. 

Dr. Haug has given many translations from the Zoroastrian 
writings, beginning with the Gathas or hymns, which are believed 
to be the genuine productions of Zoroaster himself, and coming 
down to the Vendidad, a work of much later date and of ver 
varied contents :—“ Some parts” (of this) “are evidently very old, 
and might be traced to the first centuries subsequent to the Pro- 
phet ; but the greater bulk of the work contains (like the Talmud) 
too minute a description of certain ceremonies and observances.” 
A great diversity of style and tone of thought is observable in these 
writings. The oldest are the purest and most elevated; the later 
ones are sometimes offensive in their ideas and allusions, and are 
still more frequently trivial and obscure. In one of the Gathas we 
find the following :— + 

That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right,O Ahura! Who was in the begin- 
ning the father and creator of righteousness ? Who created the path of the 
sun and stars ? Who causes the moon to increase and wane but Thou? ... 
Who made the waters and the trees of the field? Who isin the wind and 
storms that they so quickly run? Who is the creator of the good-minded 
beings, O Mazda? 

In the following we have a close approach to Vedie utterances :— 

Him I wish to adore with my good mind, Him who gives us fortune and 
misfortune according to His will, May Ahuramazda make our progeny 
and cattle thrive, that of the master as well as that of the servant, by pro- 
ducing in them the good qualities of the Good Mind. 

In subsequent chapters Dr. Haug traces out, as far as the mate- 
rials allow, the origin and development of the Zoroastrian religion. 
Of Zoroaster himself he says :—‘* Under no circumstances can we 
assign him a date later than B.c. 1000, and one may even find 
reasons for placing him much earlier and making him a contem- 
porary of Moses.” These chapters are very interesting and sug- 
gestive; one, upon the relationship between the Brahmanical and 
Zoroastrian religions, especially so. This comparison of the two 
religions confirms the conclusion drawn from the relationship 
between Sanskrit and Zend, and shows, as might have been ex- 
pected, that they are most closely allied in their most primitive 
conceptions. It is curious to see that the word deva (deus), which 
in Sanskrit is the distinct name for “‘ God,” existed in the earliest 
Zend, and retains to the present day the signification of “demon.” 
The origin and course of this divergence of meaning have not been 
traced. But in another equally curious difference the cause is 
apparent. AAura, the Zend term for “ God,” is the Sanskrit Asura, 
which signifies “demon,” or “enemy of the gods.” Here the 
Zend has kept the original signification, for in the oldest parts of 
the Rig Veda the word aswra is used in a divine sense, and is 
applied to the gods. The sense of ‘‘demon” is a later develop- 
ment, which has no existence in Zend. 

The book has its imperfections. The English occasionally bears 
the impress of a foreign mind, and there are some long and in- 
volved passages, as in page 49, which it is difficult to see one’s way 
through: but the style is generally simple and intelligible, though 
not forcible. It is impossible in our limited space to give more 
than a brief notice of its contents; but they claim, and will no 


' doubt receive, the attention, not only of the few who are interested 
‘in the Parsis, but of philologists and inquirers into the origin, 


nature, and connexion of religions. The book appears at an oppor- 
tune time, when an interest in this subject has been forcibly 
aroused. 


THE HIBERNIAN TALES.* 


— is something rather melancholy in the pursuits of the 
student and comparer of popular stories. Like the farmer 
with the claret, “he don’t seem to get no forrarder.” He takes 
up a story here, say in the West Highlands, and he finds it again 
rhaps in Madagascar, or it meets a missionary in the Andaman 
sland . The recurrence of the same tale is odd certainly, and 
— curiosity, but the curiosity is never satisfied. Dr. Rein- 
old Kohler, for example, seems to know countless forms of every 
fairy tale or popular narrative, sad or humorous, in every language 
under the sun. Yet we are not aware that he has satisfied himself 
with any theory about the origin and dispersion of the primi- 
tive plots and of the very earliest jokes. Why do so many plots 
turn on the crime of a person who is allowed to open almost all of 
a thousand doors, or eat almost all of a thousand fruits, but who, 
being strictly forbidden to touch one particular fruit or door, breaks 
that taboo? It almost seems as if this particular idea had a moral 
basis in the consciousness of humanity that forbidden things 
are irresistibly tempting. Why, again, are step-children such 
favourites of the obscure authors of the earliest fictions, and whence 
comes the preference for youngest sons? If these things could 
be explained, the origin and dispersion of early practical jokes and 
humorous plots would still remain obscure. Are we to sup- 
se that all races have been thoroughly mixed up, so that there 
is a portion of each race in all, and of all in each, and that 
hence nursery tales have been disseminated everywhere? Do 


* The Hibernian Tales. Dublin: Printed by C. M. Warren. 
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missionaries, the European children of settlers, and shipwrecked 
sailors carry them about among savages? It must never be left 


| fell asleep the Black Thief, “ taking the Giant's spit, reddened it 


‘ in the fire and ran it through his eye, but was unable to kill him.” 


out of sight that it is precisely the least educated people in a nation , At this an old woman, who has been present at the scene between 


or tribe, the least progressive, the least touched by foreign notions, 
the most absolutely isolated, who know the popular tales best. 
They seem to well up from the heart, the deepest and purest core, of 
each people. 

We have been led to these reflections, which occur often 
enough to every baflled student of oral traditions, by meeting 
alittle volume called The Hibernian Tales. We do not know 
that the cold eye of mythological science has yet lighted on these 
Hiberngan Tales, Thackeray mentions in his Irish Shetch-Book 
that he bought a small yellow-covered book in Ennis which gave 
him some amusement in one of the sad evenings of a country inn. 
He was tickled by the queer humour of the stories, and printed 
a few examples of their style. Since his time the original editions 
of the Hibernian Tales have become a bibliographical rarity, and 
a copy does not sell for less than seven or eight shillings. An enter- 


prising Dublin publisher (who announces that Valentine and | 


Orson, with Trojan Wars and Troy's Destruction, make part of his 
stock) has reprinted the Hibernian Tales; and in a little volume 
in a green cover, adorned with a print of the “ Harp that once in 
Tara's halls,” they are now within the reach of the humblest 
reader. 
some faint idea of the ancient skill of Erin’s minstrels. 

The editor informs us that he “has oftentimes seen, and with 
pleasure perused the English Nights’ Entertainments (can he mean 
Evenings at Home?), Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and 
Persian and Chinese Tales. Finding nothing of this kind in Ire- 
land, and knowing a great many curious tales, handed down to pos- 
terity, and held on record throughout the country, which I an 
opportunity of hearing in many places; I thought I could not 
benefit my readers more than by committing them to print for 
their instruction and amusement.” Thus, though they are 
printed, the Hibernian Tales are by no means literary. One can 
imagine the ragged student, or unfrocked priest, who, looking about 
for the honest penny, turns it by writing down the stories he had 
“ heard in many places.” He tells them as they were told round 
the red fire of peats in winter, when the naked toes of the listeners 
basking in the warmth curled deliciously with comfort and excite- 
ment. He tells them as the boys told them, sitting on the grass 
under the stars, tired with hide-and-seek in the summer twilight. 
He relates the old stories in his own way, to be sure, with an 
obvious delight in a long word now and again, and a long sentence 
cleverly woven. “That they are instructive will be clearly seen,” 
he says, “ from the excellent moral which each contains.” Alas, 
the nefarious “ morals ” give one but a poor opinion of the ethics 
of early Ireland ! 

The first of the Hibernian Tales is called “The Black Thief 
and Knight of the Glen.” The Black Thief is the admired hero in 
spite of a youth spent in successful felony, and an old age devoted 
to robbery as a fine art practised for its own sake. You must 
know that, “in times of yore, there was a King and a Queen in 
the South of Ireland,” and that the Queen, dying young, bade 
her lord keep her three sons in a tower on an island of 
the sea, “that they may not be under the power or jurisdic- 
tion of any woman.” The King did as he was commanded, 
and aiterwards, in obedience to ministerial advice, he married 
again. The mind of his new consort was depraved by an old 
witch. “The Queen, having some business with the hen-wife, 
went herself to her, and, after a long conference passed was taking 
leave of her, when the hen-wife prayed that, if ever she should 
come back to her, she should break her neck.” This was only the 
hen-wife’s way of rousing the royalattention. She succeeded, and 
advised the royal stepmother to challenge her husband’s sons to a 
game at cards, the loser to be at the disposal of the winner; “ and 
here is a pack of cards, says she, that I am thinking you will not 
lose by.” Let it be noted that the hen-wife is a very important 
character at the court of all regal persons in Scotch popular narra- 
tive. It is the hen-wife, in Raskin Coatie, who nips and clips her 
daughter's toes that her feot may go into the glass slipper. But to 
return to the Queen; she wins her game with two of the lads, and 
sends them to steal the Wild Steed of Bells, which is the property 
of the Knight of the Glen. The third son wins his game, and 
demands that the Queen “shall stand until we come back on the 
highest tower of the palace, with nothing but sheaf corn for her 
food and cold water for her drink.” Away go the Princes, and 
happily meet the Black Thief, who freely admits “ I am after that 
steed myself these seven years, and can never steal him, on account 
of a silk covering he has on him in the stable, with sixty bells 
fastened to it, which, being shaken, alarm his guardians.” He 
adds that, if caught, they will all be burned in a fiery furnace. 
They are captured, and, “ says the Knight of the Glen, We will 
boil the eldest young man first, says he,” but the Black Thief 
interposes. jill the Knight release the young man if 
the Thief can prove that he himself was once nearer death 
and escaped? The Knight assents, and story-telling begins. 
The tales remind one more of the Italian than of any 
other popular narratives. 
introduces the Marchen of the Cyclops, with a difference. He 
was caught, he says, in an ogre’s house, where a woman had been 
ordered to bake a baby ina pie. Instead of doing this, she made 
a pork-pie, and hid the poor baby’s little finger in the mess, to 
deceive the ogre. As for the Biack Thief, he lay down in the 
larder, where the Giant came to look for a second course, “ and 
fancying myself, cut the half of my hip off.” When the cannibal 


The harp, by the way, has thirty-two strings, and gives . 


In one story the Black Thief | 


' the Knight and the Thieves, cries out that she was the woman 


who made the pie for the Giant, and that the Knight himself was 


| the baby, as is attested by his lack of the little finger which was 
| = in the pasty. 


Moved by this circumstance, the Knight of the 
len bestows the Steed of Bells on the Princes, and the queenly 
_ stepmother leaps from the highest tower of her castle and is dashed 
to pieces. 
he Black Thief is perhaps the most interesting person in the 
Hibernian Tales. Ue is so frank, so independent, so trul 
| an artist, and his origin (like his reason for wearing his large black 
| cap, and his connexion with Sloan) is so mysterious, that we are 
' anxious to know more of him. Has he any connexion with persons 
in the higher Celtic mythology, perhaps with “the Thief of the 
World ” often referred to in Irish dialogue? Will-o’-the-Wisp,. 
| the hero of the second tale, is a very old friend. He is the black- 
smith who got the better of the Devil. They know him in 
' Norway and Germany ; in France M. Charles Deulin has told his 
| story as that of Le Grand Choleur. Le Grand Choleur was the 
champion player at a game like golf. He once entertained St. 
Peter and St. Anthony, who happened to be playing a match in 
his part of the country; and he put a new head on a “ driver” 
‘which St. Anthony had broken. They therefore offered him 
, three wishes ; and he asked for a club that would hita “teed 
ball” as high as the steeple of Condé, and for a chair out of which 
no one could move without his permission. With these miraculous 
properties he beat the Devil at golf, kept him shut up in his arm- 
chair, and, in fact, so annoyed the ghostly foe that, on his own 
decease, he was refused a lodging in the lower regions. St. Anthony 
stood his friend above, and the champion player entered Paradise. 
The Irish Will-o-'the- Wisp gets his three wishes from a mysterious 
“old man,” who uses the very words of St. Peter in the Belgian 
story:— Ah, unfortunate Will! why did not you wish for heaven?” 
“One idle day, as he was walking alone through the fields, he 
met the Devil in the appearance of a gentleman,” and, “although 
he suspected it was the Devil, for the love of rising in the world, 
made bargain to go with him at the end of seven years, receiving 
plenty of money for the present.” Of course Will proved too 
clever for his partner. When refused admission in “the place of 
bad,” he did not, however, win “ the place of good”; but is now 
a homeless Will-o-'the- Wisp, who lures travellers to their ruin. 
The Apprentice Thief, an ingenious youth named Billy, who 
- prodigies of robbery, was not unknown to the 

eo in the time of Rhampsimtus. His story is current 
in Brittany; but in the Hibernian variant of this Mdrchen 
instead of kings and princesses we have squireens and their 
wives. In all the Hibernian tales the non-primitive tendency 
to introduce definite named persons and to e the events in 
recognizable localities is to be noticed. The Black Thief is almost 
the only hero who belongs to the old time of nameless kings with 
anonymous dominions. Even Will-o'-the-Wisp lives at Baliy- 
money. Fairies appear in the tale of Manus O'Mallaghan, who 
often accompanied these supernatural creatures on their voyages 
through the air. Finding himself once in the Vatican, and 
remembering a parochial dispute at home in the parish of Ahog- 
hill, Manus asked the Pope for “a line to Mr. McGuinness; it 
would end the dispute between the two great priests in Ahoghill.” 
The Pope “ readily assented, and gave him a few lines to that 
, Another fairy gift received by Manus was what the 

inns call a sampo—a magical mill which grinds out whatever the 
owner asks for. Lastly, he recovered from the fairies the stolen 
daughter of Lord O'Connor, “ and it is impossible to describe the 
joy of the noble lord and his whole family on her return to the 
castle.” 

The Hibernian tale of Fool Tom and his brother Jack tells how 
an oaf of a lad, a sort of Gothamite, carried away the door of his 
house, and dropped it from a tree among a band of robbers. As 
in the German form of the tale, the robbers ran away, and Fool 
Tom seized their spoils. The story of Hudden and Dudden and 
Donald O'Nery is merely that of Great and Little Claus. Donald 
is persecuted by Hudden and Dudden, but always gets the better 
of them, makes them kill their bullocks, slay their own mothers, 
as they had slain his, and finally jump into the river to find a 
treasure. It is not odd that the same story should be found in 
Treland and Germany, but it is surprising to find it in Bleek’s 
Collections from Madagascar. - The persons have native names, 
and it is hard to guess whether traders brought the European tale, 
or whether it always existed on the island. 

There are not many ghosts in the Hibernian Tales. The best is 
that of a murdered man, which appeared, or rather did not appear, 
in a court of justice :—“ * What,’ says the Judge, ‘ is there no other 
proof to be produced?’ Instantly a most dreadful rumbling noise 
was heard in the court, here am I that was murdered by the 
prisoner at the bar. No more evidence was necessary, and sentence 
of death was accordingly pronounced against him.” This narra- 
| tive depends somewhat for its force on the Hibernian mode 
of printing it. The way in which the testimony of fhe spirit runs 
into “the most dreadful rumbling noise ” is effective. Some light, 
too, is thrown on Hibernian judicial procedure by the words “ no 
more evidence was necessary.” These were easygoing days, 
“when Ireland was particularly infested with a kind of small 
beings called Fairies.” 
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DE ROSSI’S ROMA SOTTERRANEA CRISTIANA.® 


(Second Notice.) 


‘i his preface the Commendatore De Rossi advises, or rather (as 
he says) makes it his prayer to his readers, that the third 
book of the present volume of his great work should be read first. 
The reason for this counsel is that in this third book he has 
attempted to generalize the vast mass of facts which have accumu- 
lated in his hands during his examination, protracted over thirty- 
five years, of the Roman Catacombs. Having given in a former 
notice some idea of our author's careful description of the details 
of some of his discoveries, we proceed now to consider a few of 
his general conclusions. 

First of all he reminds us that soon after the times of per- 
secution the Roman Christians, without ceasing to make use of 
the subterranean galleries in which they had hitherto buried their 
dead, began to make interments also in open-air cemeteries, which 
were for the most part in connexion with the Catacombs below 
the surface. Indeed, from the beginning of the fifth century the 
latter kind of sepulture was almost universal. Late investigations 
have shown that nearly the whole superficial area of the ground 
below which the vast catacombs of Callixtus extend was occupied 
by what we should call “ vaults”—that is, by deep graves, 
separated by walls, in each of which as many as eight bodies 
were interred, one over the other, though divided by layers of 
masonry. It is remarkable that the orientation of these graves, which 
could not have been secured in the winding labyrinthine galleries 
of the catacombs below, was generally observed in the above- 
ground cemeteries. When it is remembered that viniculture and 
other agricultural operations have been carried on for more than a 
thousand years over the sites of these ancient Roman graveyards, 
it will not be surprising that comparatively few traces of them 
remain, and that their very existence was for a long time even un- 
suspected. Signor De Rossi is at pains to distinguish this method of 
ancient Christian sepulture, in which each body is enclosed in its own 

rticular cell of masonry, from the promiscuous Puticoli of the 

eathen Romans, and, we believe, of the modern Neapolitans. He 
tells us that the excavations for the new quarter of Rome have laid 
bare the common pits of the Esquiline, in which all kinds of offal 
and the miserable slaves—vilia mancipia—were buried without 
distinction. ‘Hoc misere plebi stabat commune sepulchrum,” 
says Horace. The insalubrity of the new streets in modern Rome 
po 4 partly explained by this revelation as to the state of their 
subsoil. 


Lexicographers would do well to examine the sections of this 
third book in which the author most successfully investigates, and 
determines from inscriptions and other sources, all the technical 
words used to describe the catacombs and their several galleries, 
planes, lights, and steps, and also the terms employed for every 
particular of the methods of interment in the above-zround 
cemeteries, or in the “ confessionaries” (or undercrofts) of the 
basilicas, Philologically, too, there is much to be learnt from the 
epitaphs and other documents as to the steps by which the clas- 
sical Latin was gradually transformed into the vernacular Italian. 

Turning now to the art displayed in the catacombs, we do not 
find much that is new in this treatise as to the state of sculpture 
among the primitive Roman Christians. Few indeed of the 
sarcophagi have escaped destruction or serious mutilation. It is 
not always easy to distinguish between Pagan and Christian work- 
manship in many of the remaining fragments. And in those that 
are undoubtedly Christian the variety of subjects is not large. 
Here again, as in the wall-paintings, the Good Shepherd is the 
most favourite of all emblems, and the deceased is generally repre- 
sented with uplifted arms, as an “ orante,” in the primitive atti- 
tude of prayer. Other common subjects are Noah in the Ark, the 
sacrifice of Isaac, Moses striking the rock, Jonah cast into the sea, 
Daniel in the lions’ den, and, from the New Testament, the resur- 
rection of Lazarus, the miracle of the loaves, the changing water 
into wine, and the adoration of the Magi. The Crucifixion of our 
Lord never appears, nor is the Blessed Virgin Mary ever repre- 
sented. The style of these bas-reliefs is, as a rule, debased classi- 
cal ; not without some traditional vigour and spirit, but with very 
coarse detail, rude design, and clumsy execution. The hands of 
the figures, for example, are monstrous and unwieldy, though the 
costumes and pery are evidently truthful and well studied. 
Most of these sculptured sarcophagi date from the fourth or the 
fifth century. 

After the “Peace of Constantine” it would seem that the 
Christians of Rome took special delight in the embellishment, not 
only of the subterranean catacombs, in which Pope Damasus took 
a foremost part, but of the open-air cemeteries which so soon 
superseded them. The latter were beautifully kept as gardens, 
and were full of vestibules to the underground galleries, monu- 
mental chapels, cells, shrines, mausoleums, and even churches, 
besides dwelling-houses for the guardians, and in many cases 
luxurious mansions, provided with baths, for the residence of 
the clergy and the use of the many pilgrims who frequented 
those sacred spots. Some, too, of the popes themselves lived 
habitually in houses belonging to cemeteries; for example, Libe- 
rius, at that of St. Agnes; Boniface I., at that of St. Felicitas; 


and John III., at that of SS. Tiburtius and Valerian. On the | 


' scented oils to the tombs, in memory of the departed. Pilgrims 


* La Roma Sotterranea Cristiana. Descritta ed illustrata dal Com. 
G. B. De Rossi. Pubblicata per ordine della Santita di N.S. Papa Pio Nono. 
Tomo III. Roma. 1877. 


Pére-la-Chaise, or our own Highgate and Norwood cemeteries, 
much more nearly than we should at first sight have imagined, 
It is the absence of stated religious services, or indeed of an 
facilities for public or private worship, in our own joint-stoe 
or Act of Parliament cemeteries, that miakes them, in com- 
parison with the ancient Roman catacombs and graveyards, such 
disconsolate and forbidding places. As we said above, comparatively 
few remains are left of the innumerable structures, great and small, 
which once adorned the more famous open-air cemeteries of Rome, 
Fragments remain, however, in the cemetery of Callixtus of two 
most interesting basilicas, one of SS. Sixtus and Cecilia and the other 
of St. Soteris, both of which Signor De Rossi has fully explpred and 
illustrated. The former, he thinks, was founded by Pope Fabian, 
before the year 250, and the latter before the Diocletian Edict, 
Both were built of brick, and were originally cubes in plan, with 
a large semicircular apse on each of three sides, the fourth side 
being left open, as in an evedra or a modern loggia. Signor De 
tossi calls them “ trichoral.” Afterwards both these churches were 
lengthened on the fourth side and walled in. They were roofed 
domically originally; but,after the enlargement, theirroofs must have 
been of theordinary basilicantype. That eminent archeologist Count 
de Vogiié, in his valuable book Les Eglises dela Terre Sainte, describes 
certain Constantinian basilicas in Palestine as of the same plan with 
these cemetery basilicas. He agrees in assigning to the latter a 
still earlier date. 

Our author gives a most interesting disquisition on these 
basilicas, which he considers as Christian adaptations of the 
not uncommon evedre of Paganism. These evedre were spe- 
cially used for funeral banquets and commemorations. Thus 
an inscription that has been preserved speaks of a Cubiculum 
ad confrequentandam memoriam defunctorum. The relations 
and friends of the departed, or the members of his burial 
guild, were in the habit of meeting in such buildings as these at 
fixed times, either at the Parentalia,in February, or on the anni- 
versary of the death, for sacrificial libations of wine and milk, 
and for a mortuary repast afterwards. The early Christians natur- 
ally adopted into their own system the good and pious features of 
these observances. Signor De Rossi argues that when, in the times 
of the less violent persecutions, Christian worship was forbidden in 
the private houses which, as we know from the New Testament, 
were the first churches, it was permitted, or winked at, when cele- 
brated in catacombs or cemeteries. Hence he takes occasion to 
examine carefully the ritual arrangements, so to say, of the subter- 
ranean cells or chapels. Onthe whole, he thinks that the altar 
was generally a portable one, and (we presume) of wood, the 
Bishop’s chair, which was constructional, occupying the apse. He 
agrees with Marchi that some of these cells were used, not for 
worship, but for catechetical instruction; and explains the occa- 
sional occurrence of two stone chairs in the same chamber by the 
supposition that the place was used for female catechumens, 
and that the second seat was occupied by the presiding 
“ widow ” or “ deaconess” of the Church. Other chambers with 
seats all round them are supposed to have been used for assemblies 
of the clergy, or, as we should say, chapter-houses. We may add 
that, in the larger halls, there seem to have been arrangements for 
dividing the sexes, the smaller portion being usually devoted to 
the women. As for the services used in the catacombs and ceme- 
teries, we have to guide us, besides many incidental notices, these 
remarkable words of the so-called A postolical Constitutions, which 
we give in the Latin version:—‘ Congregamini in ccemeteriis, 
ibique lectionem sacrorum librorum facite, et psallite super dormi- 
entibus martyribus et omnibus sanctis, qui obierunt a seculo, et 
fratribus vestris, qui in Domino dormierunt. Et antitypum regalis 
corporis Christi, ratam acceptamque eucharistiam, offerte in 
ecclesiis et ccemeteriis vestris. Atque in exitu eorum qui ob- 
dormierunt psalmorum cantu eos prosequimini, si fideles fuerint in 
Domino.” sides these services, there were those annually per- 
formed on the Natalia of the martyrs at their tombs, and also (as 
Tertullian declares) the yearly obits and commemorations of 
private Christians. The latter offices were made up of psalmody 
and a celebration of the Eucharist. This will explain the great 
multiplication of altars or chapels in the primitive Christian ceme- 
teries. The funeral banquet, called the «yape, but not necessarily 
connected with the Eucharist, as was the apostolical love-feast, 
was a Christian custom which took the place of the Pagan 
Silicernium. But to the Christian feast none even of the rela- 
tions were summoned unless they were of the number of 
the faithful; and it was a matter of rule to invite on these 
occasions large assemblies of the poor. The doles which used 
to accompany our own funerals of old are the legitimate suc- 
cessors of these Christian love-feasts ; while the ‘“ Church-Ales” 
of our medieval forefathers, on the Wake or feast-day of the saints 
to whom the churches were dedicated, represent the Natalitia 
Martyrum, The hour fixed for these feasts was at sunset, the 
usual time of supper; and the provision made was always bread 
and wine, distributed after blessing, either once or twice, as pre- 
scribed in the Apostolical Constitutions. But terrible abuses soon 
crept in, and these.commemorations of the departed became little 
better than drunken orgies. The great St. Augustine thus speaks 
of them in Africa in his time :—‘* Modo martyres ebriosi calicibus 
persequuntur, quos tune furiosi lapidibus persequebantur.” A 
custom far less liable to abuse was that of bringing flowers and 


used to collect these oils as relics from the different sanctuaries 
which they visited. Our own times have seen a revival of this 
beautiful custom of the floral adornment of tombs, as many of our 
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churchyards testify. There is a touching heathen epitaph quoted 
by Signor De Rossi, in which the deceased says, “ Rogo ut mihi 
ponatur omne (sic) flos suo tempore.” The lines of Prudentius 
will occur to some of our readers :— 

Nos tecta fovebimus ossa 

Violis et fronde trequenti, 

Titulumque et frigida saxa 

Liquido spargemus odore. 

A very curious chapter is next devoted by our author to the 
Burial Guilds of the Primitive Roman Church. Such institutions 
had been common in Pagan times, and the early Christians 
borrowed many of their rules, and conformed to the laws 
which governed such foundations. The members of these 
societies were pledged to a monthly contribution, to be devoted 
to the support and, if necessary, the interment, of the 

r. A Christian burial-guild seems to have been called a 
fraternitas, by way of distinction from the collegiwm of the heathens, 
Many of these societies seem to have called themselves by arbitrary 
names, such as “ Eutychiorum,” “ Syncratiorum ”—words found 
in certain chambers of the Catacombs—in order to avert sus- 

icion. cclesiastically the Christian cemeteries seem to have 

n distributed between the seven “ regions ” of the city, and each 
had its proper staff of officials. Thus Pope Zephyrinus in the year 
197 gave his “ archdeacon” Callixtus the special charge of the vast 
cemetery which has ever since been called by his name, It is quite 
impossible to exaggerate the amount of labour and research which 
De Rossi has expended on this obscure subject of the official ad- 
ministration of the Roman catacombs. He seems to have made 
out from fragmentary inscriptions and from incidental notices in 
the scanty literature of the primitive times the whole organization 
of the Pompes Funébres (as our French neighbours call them), 
down to the very manstonarit and cubicularti—i.e. watchmen and 
custodians, and even the fossores or gravediggers. The latter, 
however, were a very important class of men, had an ecclesiastical 
character, and ranked after the subdeacons. It is a notable con- 
firmation of the fact that Greek was the common language of the 
Imperial city in the first Christian centuries that the original 
technical name of the gravediggers was xomiirai—t.e. labourers. 
Those of our readers who know anything of the details of funeral 
ceremonies in our own times may well wish that our modern grave- 
yards and cemeteries were served by a religious order of fossores. But, 
in truth, the rigid .ecclesiastical discipline of the early Roman 
Church scarcely survived the salutary pressure of the times of 
persecution. Even by the end of the fourth century the profession 
of the fossor had become little better than what the trade of an 
undertaker is among ourselves, and the assignment of graves was 
no longer a matter of church order, but a commercial transaction. 
Often, indeed, the price paid for the grave was ostentatiously com- 
memorated in the epitaph—a piece of bad taste never yet imitated 
among ourselves. 

Of almost equal interest with the larger questions which we 
have discussed are the author’s final chapters in his third book, 
devoted to the examination of the innumerable objects and utensils 
found in the subterranean labyrinths of the Roman catacombs. 
These were more generally, it would seem, fixed into the outer 
plaster of the /ocul: than actually buried with the bodies. It is 
thought that they were for the most part simple signs of affection, 
or perhaps—to the illiterate—indications of where their friends 
were buried, when there was no epitaph or inscription. Thus in 
the cemetery of Generosa, which is nearly uninjured, a shell, or a 
bit of stone, a personal ornament, or a common implement, may be 
seen aflixed to almost every unnamed grave. And many of these 
articles are evidently of Pagan workmanship. First in order in Signor 
De Rossi’s description of them come personal ornaments and instru- 
ments, such as gems, cameos, buckles, combs, medals, rings, bracelets, 
armlets, ear-rings, crosses, and objects of precious stones, ivory 
and glass. Another class of these curious objects contains 
children’s toys, rattles, figures of animals, wheels, and the like. 
Then there are multitudes of essere of all kinds and shapes—gla- 
diatorial, theatrical, entitling to distribution of corn or money, and 
others the purpose of which is not known. These are of bone, 
ivory, or metal. The domestic utensils which have been found 
defy enumeration or classification, as all who have seen the Roman 
Museums can testify. Among these the most remarkable are 
writing-tablets, symbols (or what we call “charms”), lamps, 
bronze figures, and vessels of glass. Some of these latter are orna- 
mented with gold patterns, figures or words, over which has been 
fused a transparent glaze which makes their lustre imperishable. 
These particular vessels, which are thought to be peculiar to the 
third and fourth centuries, are especially called by Garrucci vetri 
cimeteriali. ‘The use to which these vessels were put remains un- 
certain. Perhaps some of them were patens and chalices. All of 
them, we believe, bear Christian inscriptions or emblems. ary 5 
there are lamps, oil-jars, plates, vases, of every shape and kind, in 
earthenware, terra-cotta, and metal. Of far deeper interest are the 
instruments of martyrdom, and the vessels containing (as is 
believed) the blood of the victims of persecution, which are occa- 
sionally found in the more important sepulchres. There seems to 
be undoubted evidence that the presence of blood has been ascer- 
tained in these ampullae. The still liquid contents of one found 
in the year 1872 in the cemetery of St. Saturninus have been 
chemically and microscopically examined, and the conclusion is 
that the fluid is enioubtedie blood. This is the subject of an in- 
teresting essay which is oo to the volume before us, by the 
Cavaliere Michele Stefano De Rossi, a brother of our author’s. Of 


course it is most rare to find biood existing after so many cen- . 


turies in a liquid state. But the dregs and crusts of fluids that 
have evaporated are not so uncommon, and some of these have also 
been analysed, with the result that some of them were blood, and 
others wine. The latter were perhaps remains of the wine used in 
the funeral feast. 

When we have noticed that the volume before us has another 
appendix by the Cavaliere De Rossi, who is, we believe, a profes- 
sional architect, on the technical methods adopted by the excavators 
of the Roman catacombs in extending their maze-like network of 
pennaes in two or three different planes, so that the different 
evels should not interfere with each other, nor the whole fall in 
for want of support, we shall have given our readers a fair idea of 
the principal contents of this important work. There are several 
indexes, we may add, but not—what is most of all wanted—an 
index of subjects. It is scarcely necessary to say, in conclusion, 
that to the student of Christian antiquities the enormous mass of 
materials accumulated and pe by the Commendatore De 
Rossi in his Roma Cristiana Sotterranea is a mine which will 
reward any amount of labour employed in its exploration, and 
which must of necessity be examined by any who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the subject in the latest state of scien- 
tific knowledge about it. 


THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS.* 


— author of this story, who, in spite of the ambiguity of the 
name on the title-page, we shall venture to assume is a lady, 
and perhaps a young lady, has tried to combine in one work subjects 
which are much better kept apart. She has, as might be expected, 
at least one pair of young people to carry successfully through a 
three-volume course of love. She has to use a great many 
artifices so as to heap up obstacles in their path, and keep them 
from the beginning till close on the end of the book in that state 
of mutual misunderstanding which, however painful it may be to 
those concerned, is always so delightful to the reader. ides 
this, she has one or two pairs of minor lovers on hand who occupy 
the stage and help on the plot whenever the chief charac- 
ters are absent. Moreover, she throws an agreeable air 
over the whole story by the complications in which she in- 
volves her characters. We are willing to confess that 
we like a novel that is full of what we may be allowed to 
call lovers’ knots. We are never better pleased than when the 
love-making in a story has got into a thorough entanglement. Our 
author, indeed, if she had only understood the theory of permuta- 
tions and combinations, might have carried her complications to a 
far greater height; but we must be content with what she has 
given us. Her model vicar, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, is in love with 
Cecilia Morton, who is in love with Mr. Wymerly, who 
is in love with Marion Castleton, who is engaged to Mr. 
Carlyle, the vicar’s eldest brother, who marries some other lady. 
With such complications as these she might well have filled three 
whole volumes. But with love alone she would not be satisfied. 
She has strong views on a great variety of subjects, and these 
views, it is clear, she has long been burning to set forth. Indeed 
we are half inclined to suspect that her opinions and her views, 
her plans for reforming this world, and her arguments in support 
of another world are far dearer to her than her lovers. We will 
not at all go so far as to say that she would never have troubled 
herself with a hero and a heroine had she had a pulpit or a plat- 
form ready to her use. On the contrary, towards the end at least 
of her story, she leaves her readers no reason to complain of any 
deficiency in the regular old-fashioned love business, if we may 
borrow a word from the stage. But if she had been compelled to 
choose between characters who lectured, and argued, and preached, 
and those who made love and did nothing but make love, we have 
no doubt what her decision would have been. Now most people, 
we should have thought, what with hearing at least one sermon 
a week, reading a daily newspaper and a weekly one too, and 
turning over the pages of a monthly magazine, have as much as 
they want of preaching, arguments, and lectures. When they seek 
rest in a story, they would like to find a narrative that smacks 
neither of the pulpit nor the platform. Yet there are others, and 
not a few others, who are either uneasy in their conscience if they 
read a mere story in which a moral is not pointed in every chapter, 
or who are so full of plans for improving the human race that 
they are never comfortable if they leave them out of sight 
for long together. To such re we can confidently recommend 
this novel. In the midst of the complications of love, they 
will never feel themselves separated for many pages from the 
county franchise, the game laws, the rate of wages, strikes, and a 
future existence. In almost every chapter they will find one or 
other of the characters “ enunciating philosophy.” The author is 
evidently in earnest, and is as eager even as her hero for what he 
calls “ the inestimable blessings which are to be the whetstones of 
the progress of humanity.” 

We should, however, be more inclined to listen respectfull 
to her arguments about eternity, creation, and that self- 
existent matter from which, as maintained by some, everything 
has been evolved, had we found her better informed as to the 
nature of plumpers and split votes. There, at least, we feel that 
we are dealing with matters which are fairly within the compre- 
hension of even a novelist of the present day; and there we find 


* They were Neighbours, A Novel. By Laindon Hill. 3vols. London: 
Tinsley & Co. 1878. 
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her oe ope | at fault. She is describing a county election which 
was held to fill upa vacancy caused by death. There was, there- 
fore, but one member to be elected; and there were two candi- 
dates. The matter seems simple enough, so simple indeed that we 
should have thought it impossible for any one to have blundered. 
But what limits are there to the ignorance of a female tiovelist ? 
We might object, seeing that the story is of so modezn a date that 
it has a good deal to do with the union among the agricultural 
labourers, to the fact that two days are given to the poll. But 
this we will not press. The author's general ignorance of election- 
eering matters is so great that, asshe nowhere states the exact date 
of her story, we can easily afford to give her the benefit of the doubt. 
She represents the agent of one of the members coming to him at 
the close of the first day’s poll to tell him that he was sure there 
was foul play somewhere. “This whole day,” he says, “ I've been 
watching those who came to vote, and I’ve seen a good many go 
and plump for Carlyle who are well-known supporters of our side, | 
and others who used to split their votes have done the same.” | 
How, when there are only two candidates, there could be either 
plumping or splitting of votes neither the agent nor the author | 
attempts to show. The foul play, too, was of a most wonderful 
nature. It was traced to the agent of the Central Labourers’ 
Union. He it was who at this date, with a drunken carpenter 
and another idle fellow as his agents, was able to influence a 
county election. The three together, working fur the Tory candidate, 
wrought on the electors by treating to any extent, and by putting 
it about that the Liberal candidate wanted to keep the poor man 
from his beer and refused to give allotment gardens. By means 
of these allotment gardens many, it seems, were enabled to have 
votes. The agent that night had placards printed and posted 
over the district, in which it was stated that it was of no use 
telling lies, and that Wymerly was the real friend of the labourer 
—a man, indeed, who claimed for them a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day's labour. We had previously been told that the action of the 
Labourers’ Union had caused the greatest discontent among the 
employers of labour; but, nevertheless, this placard had its effect 
on the voters. The opposite party did not the next day carry 
things with quite so high a hand as on the eager day. But 
of course the Tory candidate—with the help of those who 
plumped for him and did not split their votes, and of the 
agent of the Labourers’ Union, or Central Society of Dis- 
contents, as the author calls it—was at the head of the 
poll. After such a description as this we shall perhaps be ex- 
cused when we refuse to follow the author from the polling 
booth to the consideration of “the fearful solitude of a uni- 
verse without a soul, containing nothing but matter and man.” | 
Plumpers and split votes, indeed, run too much in our heads to 
allow us even to entertain under her guidance “the overwhelming 
sense of inadequacy of the causes we can trace and understand for 
the production of what we see.” 

Scarcely less accurate is the author when she passes from elec- 
tions and love-making and enters upon the question of a proper 
supply of water to labourers’ cottages. The district suffers from a 
drought, and, as the interests of the story require, from a drought 
which was at its worst after the harvest had been gathered in. 
There was no work for the men to do, as the farmers were waiting 
for the rain before they could plough the land and sow their winter 
crops. Groups of idle men and boys were everywhere to be seen, 
till at last a benevolent lady, distressed by seeing them lounging 
at the public-house, gave notice that she would throw open her 
park twice a week to all well-conducted people. The weather 
certainly was of a very unusual character, seeing that there was no 
work lett for the labourer the moment the harvest had been gathered 
in. But we are not prepared to deny that there might be a 
drought at the end of August or in the beginning of September of 
such extraordinary severity as to stop all fieldwork. Nevertheless, 
whenever that does take place, we must raise a protest if we 
find that the village sexton, when it is at its worst, comes 
to trouble the vicar about draining one part of the churchyard. 
His men were digging a grave. “ Really, sir,” he said, “ some- , 
thing must be done; the water stands there over your feet already, | 
and keeps rising.” A few pages further on we are told that the 
water was pouring into the new-made grave. Now the reader 
may well wonder why so much water should have been introduced 
in the midst of so terrible a drought. The explanation is easy. 
It was necessary that the sexton should go into the churchyard at 
a somewhat late hour on a certain night, He would scarcely have 
needed to go there at all if people were not dying. But the want 
of water had caused a fever, and people were dying fast. Here 
the drought plays its part. He would have been under no necessity 
to go at night had he not suddenly felt anxious lest the water | 
might have stopped the gravediggers in their work, and so rendered 
the grave unfit to use. Here the excess of water plays its part. | 
Surely the author's imagination is somewhat limited in its range | 


if, at a time when it had not rained for weeks, she can think of 
nothing but a wet grave to bring a sexton into a churchyard by 
night. But, just as in the case of her heroine, “ the solemn joy of 
communing with the voiceless soul of Nature altogether obliterated 
any analysis of the soundness of her feelings,’ so she may perhaps 
ask that the solemnity of certain portions of her story should | 
altogether obliterate in her critic any analysis of the soundness of 
her statements and arguments. 
We will leave them then on one side, though we are much | 
tempted to discuss the balance of opinion which our author pro- | 
ses to substitute for the balance of power as the backbone of | 
Suropean politics. We could have wished that we had left our- 


selves space to do justice to her lovers and the plot of her story, 
However, if we do not describe the course of her tale she will not 
have to complain, as authors sometimes do, that so much has been 
told in the review as to rob the book of half its interest. We haye 
already gone so far as to say that the hero and a heroine do marr 
in the end; but we will det the reader till he has almost reached 
the last chapter to guess which of the heroines it is that he marries, 
Both are in love with him, and with both he is more or less jn 
love. Surely here we have a plot which ought to make up for a 
host of theories, however tediously they may be set forth. Then, 
too, there is not a little of that fine writing which is peculiar} 
dear to the modern reader. For instance, in the description of 
thunderstorm we come upon such a passage as the following :— 

The clouds flew overhead with a swiftness no eye could measure, and the 

distant murmur of rain approached nearer and nearer, until it sounded 
almost like a roar, and in less than five minutes had blotted out the whole 
of the surrounding view, and was falling, like bucketsful, on the spot where 
Cecilia was standing. 
The general effect of this description is so powerful that the 
reader is never likely to think of stopping to ask how a murmur 
can either blot out a view or fall in pucketeful. It must not be 
—— that throughout the whole of the book this grand style 
is kept up. Here it was proper, for a thunderstorm was described, 
But heroines are not always in the midst of storms and “ of mighty 
forces at work.” Sometimes they go to afternoon garden-parties, 
If one chapter is entitled ‘ A Thunder-Storm,” another bears the 
more peaceful name of “ Strawberries in the Vicarage.” Here the 
author shows that she can come down trom the greatest heights to 
the lowest depths :— 

~ _ you have some strawberries ?” said her brother, coming to her 
reilet, 

There was a raid now made upon these strawberries, which were super- 

excellent, and well deserved the praise they got, as well as the thick cream 
which Mary had also provided. 
Nothing, indeed, follows from this raid, nor does anything depend 
on either the super-excellence of the strawberries or the thickness 
of Mary’s cream. Nevertheless every one must admit that the 
description is true to nature, and what more is asked for in litera- 
ture or in art at the present day ? 

A book that can boast of such fidelity as this, that is written in 
a style which rises and sinks with its subject, that is full of schemes 
for the improvement of mankind and of arguments against the 
existence of a universe without a soul, and that presents at the 
same time the most agreeable complications of love, will no doubt 
find readers, however little may be the applause that is bestowed 
upon it by the weary critic. 


TACITUS AND BRACCIOLINI* 


T must be said, we fear, that the author of this work, whose 

name we learn only from the dedication page, has done his 
best to cut himself off from a hearing. So careless is he as a 
writer, so slender is the trouble which he has taken in revising his 
proof sheets, so confusedly has he put together the evidence on 
which he rests his conclusions, that the reader may well be 
tempted to cast the book aside as not worth consideration. 
In truth, Mr. Ross—for this, it appears, is the author's name 
—has iairly put it out of the power of his critics either 
to defend his style or to excuse some at least of his mis- 
takes. In his account of the Florentine publisher Niccoli, 
he tells us that that industrious student “got into a con- 
siderable sweat when he read Greek,” although the words of Brac- 
ciolini, his intimate friend, and, as Mr. Ross supposes, his colleague 
in forgery, are only “In Grecis literis plurimum insudavit” 
(p. 141). We turn over a leaf, and we find the following 
wonderful sentence :— 

One can imagine how agreeable must have been the occupation to that 
Pope [John XXIII. of a military rather than an ecclesiastic turn, and 
fonder of deeds of violence and bloodshed than of acts of meekness and 
Christianity, when he was presiding at Constance over that General 
Council, which sent to the stake those Bohemian followers of the Morning 
Star of the Reformation, Huss and Jerome of Prague, to be burnt alive, 
according to general belief, with their clothes and everything about them, 
even to their purses and the money in them, and their ashes to be thrown 
into the Rhine ; but, as will be immediately seen, from the account of an 
eye-witness, in a state of perfect nudity. 

The reader's wrath may be roused when to the words “ tibicinis 
Ezgyptii subolem,” translated “ the sprig of a gipsy fiddler,” a note 
is appended, telling him that, “‘tibicen’ was, of course, not a 
violin, but species of pipe among the ancients; the Egyptians were 
not famous for their performances upon this instrument, if they 
were acquainted with the ‘tibicen’ at all” (p. 74). Mr. Ross's 
text shows that he knows the difference between the pipe and the 


| piper; but it may very fairly be insisted that the heedlessness 


which will repeat such blunders is a most dangerous thing in one 
who has to weigh for serious practical purposes the minutest 
niceties of style, expression, and thought. Unfortunately we have 
this heedlessness (we will not use a harsher word) everywhere. 


| Towards the end of the volume Mr. Ross, citing some historical 


inaccuracies of the Annals as tending to bring their genuine- 
ness into question, tells us that “this sort of thing goes on 
as well in the last as in the first part of that work; in the four- 
teenth chapter (10) the writer undertakes to describe the state of 


* Tacitus and Bracciolini ; the Annals forged in the Fifteenth Century. 
London: Diprose & Bateman. 1878. 
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B. 
= Nero’s punishment, after the murder of his mother” (p. | It is impossible to shut our eyes to the vast difference of treat- 
Ty, 421). e state of Nero’s punishment means seemingly his | ment to which events of the same kind are subjected in the 
not state of mind or his conduct; but the reader who takes | Histories and in the Annals, and also to the more minute analysis ta 
een “fourteenth chapter (10) ” to mean the fourteenth chapter of the | which the vices of Tiberius are submitted in the earlier books than 
ave tenth book will of course find that there is no tenth book of thes! are those of Nero in the later. For we have to remember that, so 
Iry Annals in existence. Mr. Ross should have referred us to the | far as the more recent history of manuscripts will lead us, these 
hed tenth chapter of the fourteenth book, where the description may be | later books saw the light some two generations or more before the 
ies, read. If he should plead that an educated reader should be able | earlier ones; while for both the earlier and the later books it 
in to set such trifling slips right for himself, we may reply that when | must, we think, be admitted that genuine references to them by 
ra such slips occur in perhaps every alternate page, they cease to be | earlier writers are not to be found. They are not forthcoming in 
en, trifling, and tend more and more to shake the reader's confidence | Pliny; and the comparatively few references which are given to 
rly in the author’s power to weigh historical and literary evidence, | the writings of Tacitus by later writers seem to be in every case 
fa and still more in his ability to deal with matters demanding careful | to events which fall within the period embraced by the Histories 
and exact scholarship. rather than to that of the Annals, while from the fifteenth century 
the Yet the heavy crop of faults and blunders which disfigures this | onwards the notices of the Annals become ae spo and constant. 
ded book cannot of itselt justify us in saying that the writer has no The next step in the process is a critical comparison of the 
1ole ease. It would not be wise or prudent to dismiss a charge of fraud | Annals with the Histories; and it is but fair to Mr. Ross to say 
ate merely because the man who brings it cannot speak or write gram- | that the reader who is not frightened with a multitude of slips, 
matically ; and, unfortunately, Mr. Ross compels us to take this | not a few of which are clearly those of transcription or mere 
the ground as practically the only one on which we can urge the duty a blunders, will find much in his pages which calls for 
our of giving him a fair hearing. Mr. Ross has a case, and the interests | leisurely and careful examination. If the two works are character- 
be of historical truth will not be furthered until it is sifted to the , ized by singular differences of style, if the Annals exhibit contra- 
yle bottom. It rests partly on the internal evidence furnished in the | dictions of genuine documents belonging to the history of the time, 
ed. so-called Histories of Tacitus, partly on the absence of references | still more if they contain statements which are absolutely unsup- 
ty jn contemporary and later writers to the books known as the | ported by those of otherancient writers, we haveat leasta case which 
€3, Annals, and partly on facts and incidents in the Life of Poggio | cannot be dismissed with a jest or a jeer. If the Natalis men- 
the Bracciolini and the history of the earliest manuscripts of this | tioned by Seneca in the Epistle numbered 87 be the same who is 
the famous work. At the outset we are met by the distinct asser- | named in the fifteenth book of the Annals, it follows that a man 
to tions of Tacitus himself as to the reasons which determined the | who in the latter is said to have saved himself by betraying 
choice of his subject and the time over which he supposed | Seneca to death had, according to the philosopher, died before the 
ler that his labours would be extended. He tells us that | hatching of the conspiracy which he is reported to have revealed. 
he resolved to confine himself strictly to the history of his | Nor can we well deny that the terms in which London is spoken 
eld own time, because the earlier history had been already | of in the Annals are sufficiently perplexing. The place is not men- 
_ given by many writers, and because these had treated it with an | tioned in the Life of Agricola, although the narrative of the 
eloquence equal to their freedom of speech. That Tacitus was campaigns of Suetonius would, we might suppose, have rendered 
ud moved by a passionate desire to make known the truth of facts | some notice of it necessary; in the Annals it is represented as 
- and especially to reveal them in all cases where ignorance would | being at the same time amongst the most celebrated of ports for 
he involve injustice or disgrace to the memory of good men, it isim- | the multitude of its shipping and of its merchants—“ copia 
>» possible to doubt. The opening words of his History are therefore ; negotiatorum et commeatuum maxime celebre” (xiv. 33). It is 
) virtually an admission that all motives for again going over theground | weil-nigh beyond our power to imagine London as answering to 
= already traversed were taken away, and that his own work must | this description then or for many a century later; but there is no 
ae be strictly that of a contemporary writer. They imply further | difficulty in the matter if the statement comes from one who 
he that he had brought down the record to the close of the reign of | sojourned in England in the household of Cardinal Beaufort. 
he Domitian; in other words, that he had narrated the events of ; Weare thus brought from the internal evidence furnished by 
ubt nearly thirty years. Of this great work four books only have | the books to the life of the man whom Mr. Ross supposes 
ed come down to us, with a fragment of the fifth; and these relatethe | to be the author of the Annals. It may be enough for 
incidents of barely more than a few months. If we may believe | us to say that there is much in this life which lends more 
a statement found in St. Jerome, the whole work to the death of ; than a colour to his suspicions and his inferences. The 
Domitian consisted of thirty books; and ifthe whole or the greater | fact of Poggio’s singular abilities, of his transcendent skill 
t of this work was written during the reign of Trajan, then | as a writer of Latin, of his power of imitating style, of 
Tacitus must at the lowest computation have been nearer perhaps | his thorough unscrupulousness and venality, can neither 
se to his sixtieth than his fiftieth year before he ended this portion of | denied nor explained away. Nor can it be disputed that he lived 
his his great task. He was unquestionably older than his friend | for years on the money obtained (much or most of it in advance) 
a Pliny, although the precise difference of age cannot be determined | from or through the Florentine Niccoli for some literary enterprise or 
nis from Pliny’s phrase that they were “ tate propemodum zequales”; | venture, which was certainly not a composition to be put forth 
on and as Pliny was born in a.p, 61, the birth year of Tacitus can | under the name of the writer, and with which the name of Tacitus 
be scarcely be later than a.D. 54 or 55,if we regard the language | is associated repeatedly in the letters of Bracciolini and Niccoli. 
yn. which Pliny invariably uses in speaking of his friend. It must be | Dispassionate and impartial readers will, we think, allow that 
ne placed much further back when we take into account the expres- | the facts adduced by Mr, Ross, and the conclusions which he 
er sions of Tacitus himself, who tells us that his political advancement | draws from them, call for careful examination and thorough 
is- began with Vespasian, and that from Galba, Otho, and Vitellius | sifting; and we have said so much in disparagement of his mode 
li, he had received neither benefit nor injury. It would be absurd to | of working and writing that we may be acquitted of any wish to 
n- suppose that Tacitus could speak of himseif as one who could have | give undue weight to his arguments. It is, however, a patent fact 
c= had either a good or a bad turn from these Emperors, if during their | that the Annals have pe exed all who have spent much time 
ue brief term of power he had been either in the nursery or in the play- | upon them; and historseal critics will probably now insist that 
t” und, If we look on him in that eventful year as a young man | the question shall, if it be possible, be finally set at rest. Mr. 
ng of twenty-four or twenty-five, then he must have been born about | Ross's work will not have done much more than break the 
A.D. 45, nor could he have been less than fifty when Domitian was | ground; but it must be taken into account by any who may wish 
at murdered. Jt is even more important to note that in the opening | to go into the question more thoroughly ; and with this result he 
nd sentences of his Histories he speaks of the reigns of Nerva and of | will probably be well content. 
nd Trajan asa period of which he looked forward to recounting the 
ral history in his old age. The words would perhaps imply that 
ng Trajan was already dead when he wrote them ; and, if it be so, . oe 
= then Tacitus was well on in his eighth decade before he finished his EARLY RECORDS OF MINING IN SCOTLAND. 
m Histories. Whether he ever wrote this part of his proposed work T has been wittily said that, wherever you may go on the 
= we cannot say; but that he had every motive to urge him to its surface of the earth, you will always find a “ Scot, a rat, anda 
composition it is impossible — Newcastle grindstone.” ‘If this was true in a past day, it is no 
1s with the utmost veneration, and with a feeling of specia! than&ful | }... true in the present day that wherever you find the Scot you 
te ness, because under them a man might think what he liked and will find a Clyde-built veseel, a piece of Scotch-wrought iron, or, 
a say what he thought. ate toh ble th at the least, a rag of Turkey-red cotton, to serve as a memento of 
re _On the face of it, then, it is well nigh incredible that an | ., clamouring, bustling, busy city which has grown up out of the 
y historian who had grown old as a contemporary writer, and uiet fishing village that gathered round the gates of Bishop 
's Who had every inducement to prefer to any other a task in f reerticrs untinished church, For, if the barrenness of her pictu- 
1e which none could possibly vie with him, should go back in resque beauty has driven forth a larger proportion of the sons of 
33 almost extreme old age to the history of times which, as he had | Cootiand than of other European nations to seek for fortune abr otal 
1e admitted in the vigour of his manhood, had been treated by a | ih. mineral treasures concealed beneath that rugged surface wand 
st multitude of writers precisely as he would have wished to treat it | poy ght fortune to the feet of those who stayed at home. It is the 
2 himself. At what time, then, did Tacitus write the Annals, and ssion of a large share of that great coal-field of Britain which 
e what were the motives which led a man who longed to dwell on | fies between the Tweed and the Trent that has saved Scotland from 
al the blessings of a happier time (“‘ rara temporum felicitas”) to re- | ii in g into a mere playground for sportsmen and tourists, and that 
roduce repulsive pictures of the debaucheries of | hee penury and insignificance to the respectable posi-~ 
n Nero? W still more, it Oth the tion which she now holds in the United Kingdom. Such a book, 
r- iniguities of these tyrants, not, as he marks those o 0 or : le : 
of Vitellius, in their et on the history of the age, but as therefore, as thie new work of Mr. Cochran-Fatrick’s, rov = 


subjects for curious ethical dissection, to gloated over rather 
. than to be put out of sight when the facts have been duly noted ? 


(UM 


* Early Records relating to Mining in Scotland. Collected by R. W 
Cochran-Patrick. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1878. 
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it does the first developments of an industry which has become | 


of Morton. Bevis Bulmer, who had a patent of the mines under 


the mainspring of the national prosperity, ought to be -— _ James VI., in emulation perhaps of this gift, presented a porringer 


interesting to all patriotic Scotchmen. Documents light 
the author in his researches for his former work on the coinage of 

Scotland, which, though not bearing on the subject he had 

then in hand, throw much light upon the first seeking for metals 

in Scotland, form the groundwork of the present volume. These 

documents begin with a copy of the charter from De Quinci, Earl of 

Winton, granting a coal-mine to the monks of Newbattle—this © 
being the first discovered notice of coal-mining, dating from the — 
reign of William the Lion. They close with a Royal permission | 
for the reworking of the copper-mines granted to one Joachim Gonel, 
a German, in the reign of James VII. Most of the early docu- | 
ments are from the Balcarras papers, and relate to the gold and | 
silver mines on the Crawford Moor, in the upper ward of Lanark- | 
shire, one of the bleakest districts of Scotland. 

It must be borne in mind that the iron and coal which, | 
it may be truly said, have changed the Clyde from a pic- 
turesque stream teeming with salmon and herring to one of the 
most active arteries of the traffic of the world, were as little 
esteemed a few centuries ago as were the picturesque beauties of 
the Highlands. The Scotch iron-works, in which the hot-blast 
furnace now in universal use was first discovered and applied, 
are entirely a growth of the present century. Even so late as 
1830 there were not more than sixteen blast-furnaces in Scotland. 
So far, indeed, were the notions of national prosperity in the seven- 
teenth century divergent from the facts of, the nineteenth, that 
stringent efforts were made to nip in the bud a venture for the 
establishment of iron-works in the Highlands, where it was thought 
the abundance of unemployed wood might be used advantageously 
for smelting. This enterprise was deemed so dangerous to the 
interests of the country that an Act of Parliament was passed to 
put a stop to it, on the ground that the wood must not thus be 
wasted and consumed on mere useless iron, but preserved for the 
“ more choice and profitable metals, for the honour, benefit, and 
estimation of the kingdom.” This Act was passed in 1608, and 
the more choice and profitable metals were the gold and silver 
mines, in which the British Solomon, who then sat on the throne, 
took a special interest. Perhaps he was eager to prove tg his 
Southern subjects that the ancestral kingdom at whose barrenness _ 
they sneered was to be the land of Ophir, from which, like 
his great Prototype, he could fetch gold at will. However choice | 
the metals might be, there was not at that time very much | 
profit got from them. Among the documents here printed for 
the first time are letters from the Record Office, London, from 
George Bowes, who was then busily working at the mines at 
Wanlock Head, and they contain minute and melancholy accounts 
of the difficulties he had to overcome, what with tempestuous 
winds, snow-drifts, and all sorts of petty annoyances from the 
jealousy of Sir Bevis Bulmer, who had an earlier patent of the 
mines. Before very long Bowes gave up the work, as most other 
contractors had done before him. And from MSS. in the British 
Museum we have here papers, evidently written by Bowes or one of 
his party, setting forth the reasons why it was not likely that the 
gold would ever be found in veins, and arguing that it was merely in 
surface fragments. But in an age when the quest for gold was held 
to be the worthiest aim of the philosopher a of the navigator alike, 
it is not surprising that the eyes of the Kings of the Scots, with whom 
money was never very plentiful, were so blinded with gold-dust 
that they could not discern aright the value of a land whose stones 
were of iron. Tradition tells how James V. took certain foreign 
Ambassadors out a-hunting on this same Crawford Moor, enter- 
taining them in Crawford Castle, and a ee. for the poorness 
of the dinner by a promise that the dessert should make up for it, 
as it should be of the best fruits the district could yield. The 
Ambassadors looked at each other in dismay, for so bleak and bare 
was the country that they knew it could bear no fruit of any kind. 
But when after dinner a covered dish filled with gold bonnet- 
pieces from the mines of the Moor was placed before each guest, 
the King’s triumph must have been complete. No doubt he hoped 
that the Ambassador of Spain would go back and tell his master 
that the El Dorado he was sending across the ocean to seek had 
been found by the King of Scots hidden in the bowels of his 
inhospitable land. 

The earliest notice of gold-mining in Scotland refers not to 
Crawford Moor, but to another part of the country. It is a 
grant by David I. to the Abbey of Dunfermline, in the middle 
of the twelfth century, of all the gold that might come to 
the Crown in Fife and Fothrif. An Act of the Estates in 
the fifteenth century, making all mines of gold and silver Crown 
property, proves that the mines were esteemed by that date 
of some value. It was sternly forbidden to carry any gold or 
silver out of the kingdom, and the Treasurer’s accounts show 
that, besides gold for the coinage, which in James V.’s reign was 
chiefly of native gold, enough was sent to the Treasury to make 
crowns for the King and Queen, a chain, a belt, and other orna- 
ments, including a “ bair tuithe,” supposed to be a boar’s tooth 
mounted in gold as a coral for the infant prince to cut his teeth 
upon. During the regency of Arran the gold-mining was at a 
standstill; but when Mary of Lorraine got the government into 
her hands, it was taken up again, and there are notices of eight 
pounds of gold being sent to the mint within thirty days, and of 
the lucky finds of one of the workers, who had a gift for lighting 
on nuggets as big as birds’ eggs. We likewise hear of a “ faire 
deepe m” of native gold, large enough to hold an English 
gallon, being made and sent to the King of France by the Earl 


n by | of Scotch gold to Queen Elizabeth. No sooner did James mount 


the English throne than we find records of grants of money for 
carrying on the mines. Indeed it seems pretty certain that James 
spent a great deal in this search for gold, and got very little in re- 
turn. In 1633 a medal was struck of native gold to commemorate 
the coronation of Charles I. And the last official notice we haye 
of the gold-mines is one calling the attention of the Council of 
State during the Commonwealth to a discovery of gold in Scotland, 
whereupon the matter was referred to the Committee on Mines, 

There is no such early notice of silver as there is of gold- 
mining; but from the wording of the Act of 1424 it is clear that 
the process of separating silver from the lead ore was known and prac- 
tised before that date, and there is mention of a lead-mine as early 
as 1239 in a grant by Sir David Lindsay to the monks of New- 
battle. Among the many offerings of James IV. to the shrine of 
St. Ninian was “ane relique maid of the Kingis aun silver.” The 
greater part of the silver found in the kingdom was extracted 
from the lead-mines of Wanlock Head, and permission to work 
them was hampered by a royalty varying from forty-five to be 
ounces of silver for every thousand stone of lead ore. In 1606, 
however, there was a discovery of a vein of silver in Linlithgow- 
shire. The discovery was made by a collier, who picked up a 
stone by chance, broke it with his mattock, and found it white and 
glittering, but had no idea of its value till a gentleman to whom 
he showed it bade him take it to Sir Bevis Bulmer, who then held 
the King’s patent for working all the gold and silver in Scotland. 
On examination this proved to be a rich piece of ore. A mine was 
struck to work the vein, and a charter was granted to Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, on whose property it was found. Great expectations 
were entertained concerning the possible produce of this mine; the 
ore was reported as richer in quality than that of the German 
mines, and the mine was reported as inexhaustible. However, 
like the gold-mining, it only ended in disappointment. Between 
1710 and 1715 Sir John Erskine of Alva hit on a vein of 
silver in the Ochil Hills in the glen between Middlehill and Wood- 
hill. The large sum of 4,000/. a week was for a short time yielded 
by this mine, and the ore was unusually rich, containing twelve 
ounces of silver to fourteen ounces of ore; but the vein was soon 
worked out and the mining given up. Silver has also been found 
at Airthrey in Stirlingshire, and in Sutherlandshire. The Provost 
of Aberdeen in 1620 went up to London with some specimens of 
the ore found in Sutherland, which was said to be very rich; 
but he died without revealing where he had found it and his secret 
died with him. 

Coal-mining was practised in Scotland at a very early date. 
Coal must have been known there as an article of fuel before 
its use became common in other countries, for Pius II., when, 
as Eneas Sylvius, he travelled in Scotland, tells how black stones 
were given as alms to the poor at the doors of the churches. 
The charter granted by De Quinci, Earl of Winton, to the monks 
of Newbattle is the earliest documentary evidence yet discovered 
relating to the working of coal. Among other gifts he makes over 
to the monks the coal-heugh and stone-quarry lying close to the 
lands of Pinkie and Inveresk. This charter must have been 
granted some time between 1210-1219, and in 1283 the town 
statutes of Berwick regulate the selling of coal alongside the 
ships that have brought it, while a few years later “ xxx. Cuedres de 
charbon de meir” are enumerated among the stores in the castle. 
By 1425 it is classed in an Act of the Scots Parliament along with 
other goods saleable by the waterside, and in the Treasurer’s 
account, before the end of the century, the expense of what would 
now be called a geological survey of certain lands is simply en- 
tered as payment to “ane cole man to pas in Kyntyr to vesy 
gif colis may be wonneyne fra thare.” Half a century later we find 
a fear prevailing that the coal-fields would ere long be exhausted, 
and an Act was passed to forbid the sending of coal out of the 
country. It was not until 1672 that it was made lawful for any one 
to export it; but there was a heavy customs duty to be paid on 
all exported coal, and the last notice of the subject in the public 
records before the Union is a permission to a certain Dame Janet 
Halket to export coal free of custom. To set fire to one’s 
neighbour's coal-heugh seems to have been a favourite way of 
avenging a wrong or satisfying a grudge, for an Act was passed de- 
claring that all persons convicted of so doing should suffer the 

unishment of treason in their bodies, lands, and goods. Not 
ong after the passing of the Act a miner was hanged at Edin- 
burgh for the crime of setting fire to his master’s coal-heugh, and 
his head stuck on a pole near the pit as a warning to others. The 
Royal coal-heughs were little more profitable than the gold and 
silver mines. In 1600, in consequence of the King neither 
getting coal for his owa use nor any profit from the pits, an Act 
was passed empowering him to feu them. This was in the time 
of James VI., and Mr. Cochran-Patrick quotes the following story 
in connexion with a coal-heugh, which is very characteristic of the 
timorous King :— 

A curious tradition is preserved about one of these coal heughs in the 
Firth of Forth. It is said that James VI. on one occasion, being on a 
visit to Sir George Bruce at his house in the town of Culross, was taken 
underground to see the coal workings. The shafts were at that time 
worked under the sea, and came up in a small island, when the coal was at 
once shipped on board the vessels. The royal party, not being aware of 
this outlet on the rocks, suddenly found themselves surrounded by waves, 
on which the King, ever apprehensive of personal danger, shouted 
“Treason!” but being quickly reassured of his safety by Sir George Bruce, 
was much pleased with the novel adventure. 
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This story, if true, certainly lends support to the theory that the 
Gowrie plot was entirely a creation of the King’s cowardly 
imagination, arising from a similar groundless panic. 

Though the working of iron was ised at a very early date, 
as is proved by a grant by David of all the iron coming into the 
town of Dunfermline to the Abbey, there is very little mention of it 
in later times, and what iron was used seems to have been imported. 
It is not till the beginning of the seventeenth century that we 
find any evidence of iron-works being actually established. As 
for the working of the copper-mines, which, like the gold and 
silver mines, were held to be Crown property, it proved so un- 
satisfactory that in 1683 a gift of a copper-mine was made to one 
Joachim Gonel, that others might learn from him how to work 
the ore profitably. This Joachim was a German, and adds 
another to the long list of foreigners to whose hands the Crown 
mines were entrusted. As early as James V.’s reign Joachim 
Hochstetter and his partners, all Germans or Dutchmen, had a 
lease of all the mines of gold, silver, and other metals; and 
during the minority of James VI. Cornelius de Bois, a Dutch- 
man, had a similar grant. After him one Eustachius Roche had 
a licence to work all the gold, silver, and lead, save the lead- 
mines of Glengonar and Orkney. How unpopular the working 
in the mines and coal-heughs was may be gathered from the 
frequent statutes for regulating the lives and labours of the 
miners and colliers. An Act passed in 1606 made it illegal 
for any one to engage a collier, coal-hewer, or salter without 
a certificate of discharge from his last master; and, if any one 
did so engage him, the master whom he had deserted could claim 
him again within a year and a day from his desertion. Such 
deserters were to be punished as thieves, and the owners of coal- 
heughs and salt-pans were empowered to press into their service 
all vagabonds and sturdy beggars. This Act was extended a few 
years later, not only to all coal-hewers, but to all workers em- 
ployed about the works. It likewise provided that no higher fee 
than twenty merks should be paid to the coal-workers, and their 
holiday-making and junketing were thus dealt with :— 

And because the saidis coallheweres and salteres and otheres workemene 

in coalheuches within this kingdome doe ly from ther worke at Pasch Yule 
whitsonday and certane other tymes in the yeer, which tymes they imploy 
in drinking and deboishrie to the great offence of god and prejudice of ther 
maister. It is therfore statute and ordeaned That the saidis coallhewers and 
salteres and otheres work of coalheuches in this kingdome worke all 
the sex dayes of the weeke wnder the paines falloweing That is to say that 
everie coallhewer or salter who lyes ydle shall pay tuentie shillingis for 
everie day by and attour the prejudice susteened by ther raister and other 
punishment of ther bodies. 
And, because the colliers kept Yule in a jovial way, it was en- 
joined that “no superstitious observance of Yule should, under 
pains and penalties, take place.” Nor were these severe enact- 
ments a mere dead letter. A complaint was brought before 
Parliament by one Sir Ludovic Stewart, of Minto, that his 
colliers had deserted his service ; and his petition, that they should 
be dealt with according to the Act, was granted by the Estates. 
Colliers were excepted from the benetits of the Act against 
“ wrongous imprisonment,” the Scottish Habeas Corpus. Nor was 
it till the verge of the nineteenth century that, by the full eman- 
cipation of the colliers and salters, this disgraceful stain on the 
annals of a nation which has made so proud a boast of its liberty 
was wiped out, 


SPORTING SKETCHES.* 


Spee engravings in the book before us are not without a certain 
merit. It is true that they are rather in the style peculiar to 
illustrated newspapers, that their chiaroscuro is very indifferent, 
and that every part of their backgrounds appears equidistant ; but 
the figures are drawn with some skill and considerable humour, 
The fishing subjects are especially spirited, and as it is very difficult 
to throw much life into a picture of fishing, the more credit is 
due to the artist. The sketches of shooting would be more agree- 
able if the gunners did not always Hy to be on the point 
of firing at the spectator. Why the latter should always be 
supposed to be in the position of the e we cannot 
imagine. A picture of a man with a gun deliberately preparing to 
take a pot-shot at one is anything but pleasant. Some of the best 
bits of drawing are in the vignettes at the headings and endings of 
the chapters. The latter of these are called the “ tail-pieces,” and 
are unfortunately too often accompanied by some wretched pun, 
and their subjects are by no means invariably selected with 
judgment. 

On looking at the preface we found that, far from the letterpress 
being subservient to the illustrations, it was quite the other way, 
as the author had “ had the desire to publish an illustrated work 
of this sort for a good many years; but the difficulty always ” had 
“been to meet with an artist equal to the task.” Therefore, 
we naturally expected that the letterpress would prove to 
be even better than the engravings. Now, books upon sporting 
subjects are generally, even to sportsmen, intolerably dull read- 
ing, although occasionally welcome exceptions are to be met 
with. It would seem that a adventures are not suitable for 
literary description. Accordingly, whenever we take up a book on 
these subjects, we do so with charitable feelings, and are prepared 
to make every reasonable allowance for the difficulties of the 


* Sporting Sketches with Pen and Pencil. By Francis Francis and A.W. 
Cooper. London: “The Field” Office. 1878. 


author, We opened Sporting Sketches at the first chapter (“The 
First of September”) with the determination to be pleased, if 
possible. The book begins with some discursive remarks upon 
partridge-shooting, and some anecdotes of the experiences of the 
author, in one of which he tells us that he once nearly missed 
finding @ covey in an old saw-pit because he never thougut of 
“heaving a stone into it.” Then follows a description of a certain 
first of September spent by the author. A friend had invited him 
to his house to shoot, and he went thither in a cart which he had 
“architected” himself. On the evening preceding the first a ball 
was given in the house, and this entertainment is elegantly de- 
scribed as “a kick-up.” The writer says, ‘I was a little soft on 
my shooting, but perfect butter on my dancing,” and before the 
evening was over he perceived that the young ladies voted uim 
“nice.” In the morning these damsels “dispensed a cherry- 
brandy ” to him, and he observes that “a pair of the brightest eyes 
sent a couple of charges of electricity right through my waistcoat.” 
Thus prepared, he and his friend start upon their partridge-shoot- 
ing expedition, accompanied by an impertinent gamekeeper, who 
commences his duties by saying, “ Now, gents, afore we begin, 
may I ask you, if you’ve any talkin’ to do, to do it now.” 
Then a few minor adventures follow, such as a covey 
flying away “ out of pure cussedness,” and then a lad brought 
them “half-a-gallon of sparkling ale, which, as the morning 
grew warm, was particularly grateful.” Some partridges were then 
killed, and luncheon appeared—bread and cheese and pickled pork. 
The shooting throughout the day was exactly the sort of thing 


that it generally is in a book, and the day concludes with “a 
| glorious dinner,” “ little tales when the ladies went,” at which the 
| men “ laughed consumedly,” the inebriation of the host, and the 
_ production of “a melodious moan from the pit of his stomach ” by 
'an aged gentleman of the party. The second chapter describes 
|“ A Day ina Punt.” In early life the author appears to have been 
, addicted to bottom-fishing, and usually approached the scenes of 
| his sport by means of “a ride be oe the top of an omnibus.” On 
, the day in question, after several minor drinkings and meals, they 
| dined upon an Irish stew, which was “ perfect, though some might 
| have thought it over well fixed up with onions.” After this 
' they “catched” roach. We may a to be pointing out the 
passages in this great work which relate to eating and 
drinking, rather than those which appertain to sport, but 
we can assure our readers that we are merely dwelling 
upon the subjects which are evidently dearest to the writer. 
Near the end of the chapter he observes, “I said nothing, but 
thought a heap.” Might it not have been possible for him also to 
have “thought a heap” and written nothing? We do not think 
that English literature would have been a great loser if he had 
been as abstemious with his pen as with his tongue. 

The chapter headed “ Mark Cock” is much devoted to the sub- 
ject of meats and drinks. Mention is made of an entertainment 
given by the writer which was “ tremendous, enormous, as 
Planche’s neat parody, ‘ The days that we got tipsy in,’ had it, 

And no man rose to go till he was sure he couldn’t stand.” 


However, the host declares that he was a seasoned vessel, and 
never met the man who could put him under the table. Then 
there is an account of woodcock-shooting in Ireland, where he and 
his friends “ liquored copiously.” In the chapter on trout-fishing 
there is an amazingly bad pun about railway junctions and in- 
junctions, followed by panegyrics on life at aninn. We are told 
that at a small hotel one can be “ jolly independent,” and that, 
“as for dressing for dinner,so you can in slippers and shirt- 
sleeves if the fancy so takes you.” As if this were not already the 
acmé of esthetic bliss, he still further adds that you can “ put on 
your pipe” “as soon as you have eaten to repletion.” There is, 
however, a thorn to every rose; and the author hints that hotel 
wines are sometimes “ bottled bile.” Some elegant verses follow, 
entitled “ My Snug Hotel,” beginning :— 
Oh! if you ask me whereabouts 
My soul delights to dwell, 
When I am on my fishing bouts, 
*Tis at my snug hotel. 


These lines may be sung, we are informed, to the tune of “a rotten 
old song,” the name of which is given. After eating some marma- 
lade, the writer makes another appalling pun, and catches 35 lbs. 
weight of trout. Having finished with the trout, we turn to 
“Long Tails and Short Ones.” “After properly fortifying the 
inner man,” our mentor starts upon a_ pheasant-shooting 
expedition, when, as usual, he has excellent sport, which 
he terms “ real jam.” Not only pheasants, but “a good- 
ish many rabbits,” were killed. It is needless to say that 
food is soon forthcoming—“a cold round of beef, half a 
stilton, and some jars and bottles "—“ a jovial, jolly lunch.” Then 
we have a day at the pike. “An early repast of sausages, ham, 
toast, coffee and marmalade, put me in fettle; a large luncheon- 
basket, duly stuffed with varieties, another basket with sundries,” 
&c., “ made my outfit.” A few fish are caught, and then there is 
a detailed account of the luncheon. The fishermen refresh them- 
selves with old East India sherry, a bottle of choice Irroy, and a 
bottle of Cognac labelled 1834: Judging from a sentence which 
immediately follows, we should imagine that these fluids took 
some effect. Perhaps, too, it was the brandy which made 
the friend from London so far forget his English as to 
say “ Something's took the bait.” This gentleman afterwards loses 
a pike, when he swears, and consoles himself with more brandy. 
The afternoon concludes by the fishermen lighting a fire, sitting 
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round which they “ punished the °34.” The account of a day's 
rabbit-shooting is only remarkable for the amount of ale, grog, 
and heavy victuals consumed, and for an utterly unquotable 

un. The author next gives a day's roach-fishing to a friend at 
fis own place. We are amused to notice that on this occasion 
there is no mention made of “mornings,” “sparkling ale,” 
“34 cognac,” &c., on the appearance of the guest ; on the contrary, 
the host's mind is entirely occupied with making ground-bait. 
Perhaps the guest was supposed to have ‘refreshed the inner 
man” before starting. It is, however, satisfactory to learn that 
later in the day he was regaled with a sandwich. 

We will not dwell upon the chapters on grouse-shooting, 
salmon-fishing, snipe-shooting, and grayling-fishing, which follow. 
The same subjects are supreme in — and a 
drinking and eating, drinking without eating, smoking an 
boozing. We rr read so much before in any dozen books 
about beer and brandy, bread and cheese, steaks, sausages, and 
marmalade. Many books, especially of travels, are too full of ac- 
counts of the feeding of their authors, but the work before us 
fairly eclipses them all. Chapters on shooting and fishing alternate 
throughout the book. No very special theories are advanced in 
connexion with sport. There are many irrelevant anecdotes, and 
stories which savour of beer and tobacco. Whether they might 
amuse a man who was half-drunk, we do not know, but they are 
very dull reading to a sober person. When the sportsmen are not 
eating or drinking, a bird is shot or a bird is missed, a fish iscaught 
or a fish lost. This is the style of thing :—“ Up got sixteen birds.” 
“T got my first and Tom got an outsider; I cut my second about 
heavily, and he went away with his leg down, when Tom pulled 
him down with a long shot.” “ Eight or ten fish come to grass, 
and the greensward begins to look lively. Then, after an hour's 
sport, they go off again.” “Then I get another, the best yet, 
14lb.” Such is the exciting nature of much of the book. When 
the sportsmen are unsuccessful, they express themselves in language 
more forcible than refined. Dashes with capital prefixes abound, 
accompanied by such expressions as “ Bust my old breeches”; 
“ By the living immortal Jingo”; or, “ Oh Jemima Jane Anna! 
Oh zebub, Belphegor, and all the race of Lucifer.” The writer 
has a habit of quoting stanzas of comic songs, and introduces 
Americanisms, vulgarisms, and slang on almost every page. It 
strikes us as far from improbable that the book was only intended 
for gamekeepers and publicans; and it is just possible that it 
may meet with their approbation, although we know gamekeepers 
and publicans who speak better English than is to be fo in 
Sporting Sketches. 

We believe that we have pointed out the most striking features 
of this singular work. We ee refrained from criticism, because 
we consider the book quite beyond criticism. It is not likely that 
we shall ever see or hear of it again—except, perhaps, in the coffee- 
room of some “ snug hotel.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M DE GRISY has undertaken to give the history of English 
4¥i ¢ comedy during the seventeenth century *, and his little 
volume, written with remarkable impartiality, seems to us far 
superior to the corresponding chapters of M. Taine’s large work. 
Vanbrugh, Wycherley, Congreve, and Farquhar have supplied 
the materials of his book, and he has very well brought out the 
leading features of the school to which those four writers belonged. 
Its first and foremost characteristic is an amount of cynicism 
which would really seem incompatible with any form of society 
whatever, if contemporary memoirs had not told us what England 
was during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. The regenc 
of the Duke of Orleans alone can be compared in that respect with 
England in the time of the last two Stuarts, and the heroes of 
Regnard and Lesage are the worthy equals of Lady Wishfort, Mr. 
Pinchwife, and Sir John Brute. Another point touched upon by 
M. de Grisy with considerable power is the intense admiration 
which English comic writers had for Moliére. Casting aside the 
old national traditions and repudiating the genius of Shakspeare 
and of the Elizabethan school, they took as their model the 
author of Tartufe, and inured themselves to the habits of the 
Court of Versailles. Hence an artificial style of writing which 
was doomed from the first to exercise no influence and to be very 
shortlived, because it aimed at reproducing, not the feelings and 
passions of the human heart, but the outside show of a society 
which was irretrievably corrupt and degraded. 

The excellent edition of Bruyére ¢ published in Messrs. 
Hachette’s Grands écrivains de la France is now complete. 
The third volume, subdivided into two distinct parts, in- 
cludes (1) an alphabetical and analytical index; (2) a con- 
cordance of the various editions; (3) a bibliographical notice ; 
(4) a list of corrections and additions; (5) a lexicon. Some of 
the illustrative notes given under the fourth of these headings are 
very curious, especially the one relating to the passage where La 
Bruyére talks of the meetings which some of his most distinguished 
contemporaries held at their houses for the — of intellectual 
enjoyment. The cabinets, as they were then called, formed an 
important feature of Paris life; they aimed at supplementing the 

* Histoire dela comédie unglaise au diz-septicme siecle. Par A. de Grisy. 

aris : Didier. 

+ Cuvres de La Bruyé Collection des écrivains. 
Vol. LIL. Landon & Co, ) 


more formal meetings of the “ Académie Frangaise,” and they con- 
tributed in no small degree to the diffusion of literary taste. The 
lexicon of La Bruyére’s language does not offer any points worthy 
of notice. The author of the Caractéres says that between the 
France of Clément Marot and that of the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century there is only the difference of a few words. This 
remark aptly applies to La Bruyére’s own style as compared 
with that of the best authors of our day, and the archaisms 
either of terms or of phrases noticed in the present glossary amount 
to a very insignificant list indeed. 

The treatise which M. Paul Janet has lately published in a 
French dress is a curious source of information as to the doc- 


| trines of Spinoza.* As far back as the year 1851, Dr. Boehmer of 
| Halle had discovered in Holland a treatise written in the Dutch 
| language which seemed to be a summary of the Ethica more 


geometrico demonstrata, and which he immediately published. Sub- 
sequent inquiries led to the discovery of another manuscript of the 
same work, and it seems now pretty well ascertained that the 
essay in question is the first draught of the Ethica, revised and 
annotated by a Christian philosopher. It was probably composed 
between 1656 and 1661, and its importance consists in its repre- 
senting the earliest development of Spinoza’s views. M. Janet 
has given additional value to his translation by a preface in which 
he analyses the sketch of the philosopher, and compares it with the 
larger work of which it was, so to speak, the germ. He shows 
that in the De Deo et homine Spinoza’s theory of God is already 
complete, whereas that of man appears only in a rudimentary and 
unsatisfactory condition. The appendix, on the nature of substance 
and on the human soul, affects the geometrical form which sub- 
sequently characterized the Ethica, 

In Dr. Fournié’s volume on the application of science to the 
art of medicine ¢, the student will find, in a convenient and agree- 
able shape, a summary of facts and theories with which he is 
supposed to be acquainted, and the medical practitioner is pro- 
vided with a memento which will no doubt be useful to him in 
his daily experiences. We need not dwell on the idea de- 
veloped by the author in his introduction, to the effect that all 
the sciences contribute more or less to the intelligent and suc- 
cessful practice of medicine. The work itself is divided into four 
parts. The first treats of anatomy and physiology, and gives a 
history of the progress of these two sciences from the days of 
Hippocrates to the present time. Physics come next; then 
chemistry ; and, finally, botany and zoology. The work is hand- 
somely printed, illustrated with numerous woodcuts, and written 
in a popular style. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand what M. Mazaroz is aim- 
ing at in his curious volume}, although he devotes a long preface 
to a statement of rudimentary axioms. All we can make out 
amounts to this—that man belongs to the three natural kingdoms, 
and, being at once a mineral, a plant, and an animal, his actions 
should be in accordance with the laws of nature. Now, whereas 
productive force is evidently the result of combined action, indi- 
vidualism is essentially barren; hence the necessity of doing away 
with written law, which is the expression of individual nationali- 
ties, and of returning to customary law, as being the spontaneous 
expression of social life ; hence, too, the duty of re-establishing trade 
corporations, and the old jurandes, maitrises, &c., ignorantly con- 
demned by some people as forming part and parcel of the ancien 
régime. Most readers will, no doubt, be astonished when they 
learn, on the authority of M. Mazaroz, that Roman law and the 
code of Justinian are the manifestation of brute force; their sur- 
prise, however, will increase a hundredfold on hearing that Voltaire 
is the founder of civil (lay ?) clericalism, and that he is the fetish 
of selfishness. We need surely not go further. The hero of the 
centenary, between the clericals and the free-thinkers, has had a 
bad time of it lately. 

Not less curious in its way is M. Fauconnier’s volume§ on 
what he calls the social question—that is to say, on property, 
labour, capital, and banking operations. As the Sete results 
advocated by the author are postponed to the year 2200, we are 
perfectly disinterested in the discussion of his theories and their 
application. One of his favourite schemes is that by an ingenious 
modification of ordinary commercial rules, the State should esta- 
blish a universal bank so amply stocked with capital that money 
shall be lent for nothing. It is a great drawback to the interest 
of this sort of speculation that one always seems to have heard it 
all before. 

Count de Rochechouart, the French Minister in China, has 
written an amusing and unpretending little volume on that 
country.|| The picturesque details which he places before us are 
extremely entertaining, but they would not of themselves suffice 
to give to the book substantial value. What chiefly strikes us 
is the view he gives of Chinese civilization, and of the laws, 
institutions, and society of the Celestial Empire. It has often been 
observed that, if China has never produced any man of genius, it 
is, at all events, the practical country par excellence, and that its 


* Dieu, Vhomme et la béatitude. ParSpinoza. Traduit pour la premiére 
fois en Frangais, par P. Janet. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

+ Application des sciences a la médecine. Par le Dr. Fournié. Paris: 
Delahaye. 

} Histoire des corporations francaises darts et métiers. Par J. P. 

azaroz. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

§ La question sociale: rente, intérét, société de Vavenir. Par E. Fau- 
connier. Paris : Germer-Bailliére. 

|| Pékin et Pintérieur de la Chine. Par le comte de Rochechouart. Paris: 
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jnbabitants are too shrewd to be carried away by unsubstantial 
theories, however seductive they may appear. But how can a people 
be said to be practical who fail to turn their own inventions to any 
really useful account? You have invented gunpowder, it is true ; 
why then waste it in fireworks, and go on arming your soldiers 
vith bows and arrows? ‘You have invented printing; why per- 
sist in using the old clumsy blocks, and not see the superiority of 
moveable type? M. de Rochechouart’s conclusion is that Chinese 
civilization in its various forms has had its day, and that the 
Celestial Empire is doomed to be swallowed up either by Europe 
or by the Mohammedan enemies who are threatening it from the 
frontiers of India and Afghanistan. 

What are the literary merits of Synesius?* Does he deserve | 
to be ranked amongst Christian writers?. Such are the two 

uestions which M. Druon has endeavoured to answer in the 
exhaustive volume now before us. The sources available for | 
an accurate knowledge of the life of Synesius are not very numerous, | 
and Clausen’s monograph quoted by Gieseler is about the 
only work we know on the subject in addition to the late M. 
Villemain’s essay,and the notice contained in Tillemont’s eccle- 
siastical history. M. Druon has derived most of the bio- 

phical details he gives us from the writings of Synesius himself, 
and he has left nothing for subsequent historians to say, unless 
indeed fresh documents should be discovered now lying in the 
dust of public or private libraries. The works of Synesius consist 
of letters, hymns, addresses, and philosophical disquisitions, the 
letters being by far the most interesting of all. Besides the various, 
topics naturally discussed in — we find in the correspond- 
ence of Synesius considerable literary merit, a brilliant imagi- 
nation, wit of the truest kind, and an amount of learning 
which often displays itself in excessive multiplicity of quota- 
tions. M. Druon draws an ingenious parallel between the 
Greek prelate and the heroes of the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
Balzac and Voiture, who, even when writing to their friends, 
aimed at effect, being perfectly conscious that the most 
trifling productions of their pens would be handed about 
from salon to salon, commented on, and extravagantly praised. 
The hymns have a decided historical importance, in addition to their 

tical value. Composed as they were before Synesius had joined 
the Christian Church, they may be regarded as the faithful photo- 
graph of an epoch of transition when Latinism was dying away, 
and when philosophy was unconsciously being leavened by the 
doctrines of the Gospel. The second part of M. Druon’s volume 
comprises a French translation of the works of Synesius, together 
with excellent tables and indices. 

The fashion of collecting every scrap of writing left by popular 
authors is so universally recognized that there is not much use in 
protesting against it, and we must admit that, taking them all to- 
gether, the fragments here brought together by the admirers of 
George Sand { are better worth preserving than the generality of 
such pieces. Extending from 1833 to the days of theSecond Empire, 
these short essays derive their chief interest from the fact that 
they place before us the mind of the author in the various phases 
of her intellectual life. ; 

Is creative genius compatible with critical talent of a high 
order? The question is, generally answered in the negative. M. 
Blaze de Bury f, however, thinks he has discovered an exception 
inthe case of Mme. de Staél. If Delphine and Corinne show 
imagination of a high kind, the De [Allemagne is equally dis- 
tinguished as a masterpiece of criticism, and despite all that has 
been written on Germany during the last thirty years, it may still 
be read with interest and profit. The volume before us is a col- 
lection of a series of articles originally contributed to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes by one of the French writers best qualitied 
to discuss German topics either literary or artistic. In addition 
to a very able review of contemporary French literature, M. 
Blaze de Bury examines the influence exercised in his country 
by the poems of Lord Byron. He also devotes three distinct 
papers to Shakspeare, showing first how Voltaire attempted to 
prune down Julius Cesar, and to dress the author of Romeo and 
Juliet a la mode de Versailles; then giving us a new reading of the 
character of Hamlet ; and finally examining with what meesure 
of success musical composers have endeavoured to apply their own 
genius to that of the English dramatist. The epithet romantiques 
used by the author in the title of his book shows the point 
of view at which he has placed himself; his standard is not that 
of La Harpe, still less that of Boileau ; indeed Mme. de Staél’s De 
Allemagne may be regarded as his of literary criticism. 

The commercial activity of France has wonderfully increased 
since the late war, and in that respect as well as in so many others 
the necessity of redeeming the past and of profiting by the lessons 
of experience is universally felt. Hence M. Simonin’s volume.§ It 
contains a description of that maritime quadrilateral which main- 
tains the trade of the country with the various nations of the 
civilized world, and the history of Marseilles, Havre, Nantes, 
and Bordeaux is, to all intents and purposes, the history of French 
commerce, Of equal importance is a sound knowledge of the 
system of naatal navigation. Here an interesting problem sug- 


gests itself, a problem often discussed and which still occupies 

ublic attention. Is it ible, by means of a canal, to make 

‘aris a maritime city? M. Simonin thinks not; but he believes 
that a direct and continuous relation between Paris and the sea is 
quite feasible, and he has no doubt that it will be realized at no 
great distance of time. The last chapter of the book treats of 
foreign commerce ; it gives statistical details which are full of in- 
terest, and is an excellent summary of the facts connected with 
the history of the ports themselves. 

M. Jacques de Boisjolin’s researches bear upon questions of 
ethnography. If, he says, we wish to form some idea of the homo 
occidentalis, the abstract European type, we must study the French 
people between the rivers Seine and Marne; but in the first place 
it is indispensable that we should know the fundamental laws of 
ethnography, and become acquainted with the developments of a 
science which is now justly considered as the basis of all sound 
historical knowledge. Such is the object of M. de Boisjolin’s 
preface.* It is an excellent piece of writing, full of ingenious views 
about language, religion, natural history, &c. The influence of 
races, exaggerated, no doubt, by MM. Henri Martin and Augustin 
Thierry, is well explained, and the author devotes separate chap- 
ters to the various races which have contributed to the formation 
of the French nationality, concluding by a chapter on that 
nationality itself. 

Amongst the publications of the Société de I'Histoire de France 
there are few which equal in interest the volume recently edited 
by the Marquis de Rochambeau.t It comprises the correspond- 
ence of Antoine de Bourbon, Duke of Vendéme, and of his wife, 
Jeanne d’Albret, mother of Henry IV. These letters, 239 in 
number, cover a period of thirty-four years, extending from 1538 
to 1572. In addition to them, a certain number of documents 
exist which had already been printed; these it has not been 
deemed necessary to reproduce, and they are merely analysed by 
the author, who has further completed his volume by an ex- 
cellent index. The correspondence now before us is of the 
greatest interest for the history of the French Protestants. It 
may be divided into three categories; the first comprising all the 
political letters relating to the wars against the Emperor 
Charles V. and the religious disturbances; the second con- 
sisting of the letters addressed by Antoine de Bourbon to 
his wife during the first years of their marriage; whilst 
the third, and by far the most remarkable, gives us the cor- 
respondence of Jeanne d’Albret when, after her husband's 
death, she became the real leader of the Huguenots. M. de 
Rochambeau’s volume is a model of editorial care; we only regret 
that his introduction should be so very brief, and especially 
that he should not have completed it by a biographical sketch of 
the two principal personages. 

The adversaries of the French Revolution are too apt to forget 
that excesses are not the monopoly of one political party, and that 
fanaticism leads to the same mischievous consequences whatever 
may be the flag which it hoists. The Terreur Blanche is a case in 

oint; and we all know that in 1815 the restoration of the 

ourbons was accompanied, in the south of France, by atrocities 
which found their equal only in the massacres of September. M. 
Daudet has rendered a true service to the cause of impartial 
justice by giving us an account of the “ White Terror” t; 
for, till recently, all we knew about it was derived from the neces- 
sarily brief statements of M. de Viel-Castel and other historians, 
with the work of M. Lauze de Perret and a few pamphlets 
written at the time by enthusiasts belonging to both parties. M. 
Daudet’s volume begins with an account of the capitulation 
of Bordeaux, when the Duchess of Angouléme found herself 
obliged to surrender the town to Marshal Clauzel. We then 
have a very interesting description of the disturbances which 
occurred at Marseilles and in the department of Gard ; and, finally, 
a narrative of the horrible massacres in which Marshal Brune and 
General Ramel fell victims. These atrocities were all the more 
odious because the cutthroats who committed them were, if not 
encouraged, at any rate countenanced, by magistrates and persons 
high in authority. 

M. Aurélien Vivie’s Histoire de la terreur 4 Bordeaux § belongs, 
as the title sufficiently shows, to the same class of writings. 
Hitherto authors who, like Thiers, Mignet, and Lamartine, have 
written on the French Revolution have for the most part limited 
themselves to events which occurred in Paris. We are glad there- 
fore to have from various quarters monographs describing the 
aspect of the provinces during that period, thus supplying materials 
for that complete history of the Revolution which we do not yet 

ossess, M. Vivie’s volume, recommended by bishops and arch- 

ishops, Senators and magistrates, is much more impartial than 
such patronage would lead us to anticipate; it is written with an 
evident desire to be perfectly fair, and, in spite of the author's 
anti-Republican leanings, the result has been a trustworthy and 
dispassionate work. 
he Liberal movement which has been produced in France by the 
growing pretensions of Ultramontanism is rapidly spreading, though 
not in the direction which Father Hyacinthe, the Abbés Michaud 


* (Euvres de Synésius, traduites pour la premiére fois en Francais, et 
précédées dune étude biographique et littéraire. Par H. Druon. Paris and 
London: L, Hachette & Co. 

+ Questions d'art et de littérature. Par Georges Sand. Paris: Lévy. 

t Tubleaux romantiques de littérature et d'art. Par H. Blaze de Bury. 
Paris: Didier. 

§ Les grands ports de commerce de la France. Par M.Simonin. Paris 


and London: L. Hachette & Co. 


* Les peuples de la France, ethnographie nationale. Par J. de Boisjolin. 
Paris: Didier. 

Lettres d’ Antoine de Bourbon et de Jeanne d’Albret. Publiées pour 
la Société de histoire de France par le marquis de Rochambeau. Paris : 
Henry Loone. 

} La Terreur blanche. Par Ernest Daudet. Paris: Quantin. 

§ Histoire de la terreur & Bordeaux. Par M. Aurélien Vivie. Paris: 
Champion. : 
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and Guettée,and others, had anticipated. These gentlemen imagined | 
that a process of selection and of pruning was enough, and that they | 
could still hold on to a Church of which they had repudiated the 
distinctive doctrines. The object of M. Réveillaud * is to show | 
the utter impossibility of any compromise with clericalism, and his _ 
work is an eloquent a against Romanism in any shape or 
form. What distinguishes his views from those of the majority of 
Liberals is that, whilst denouncing priestcraft with all the energy — 
of a Michelet, he is equally loud ‘and decided in his aversion to 
infidel teaching; he dislikes Professor Biichner as much as M. 
Louis Veuillot, and contends that Protestantism is the only solution 
of the religious difficulty. 

In the same order of ideas we may once more mention M. 
Ernest Naville’s valuable article on the social influence of Chris- 
tianity which introduces the August livraison of the Bibliotheque 
universelle.t Amongst the other contributions to this number of 


the Bibliotheque we notice an excellent review of M. Taine’s new 
work, and an article of M. Tallichet on the peace of Berlin, 
approving of Lord Beaconstield’s policy, and contending that the 
solution given to the Eastern problem was the only one possible, 


* La question religieuse et la solution Protestante. Par E. Réveillaud. 
Paris: Grassart. 


+ Bibliothéque universelle et revue suisse. Avril 1878. Lausanne : Bridel. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


T JNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL LONDON, S.W. 
Total Funds invested £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions ...........ceeseeeeeeeeeeeeees £2,200.000 
Bonus ae for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 


ee PO Forme mer, Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


FIRE OF FIO KE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, cas 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFFICE IN LONDON_1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) ..... ecececessoscecece £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


Paris EXHIBITION. ee arrangements for Visitors to 

the Exhibition have been made by the RAILWAY ‘PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
= hl for providing against Accidents by Railway or Steamboat during the Journey to 

‘aris and bac’ 

A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1,000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury 
during the Double Journey. 

Policies against Accidents of all kinds may also be effected for One, Three, or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terr 

Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 

HEAD OFFICE: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 

HEAD OFFICE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, aie: ag Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms cutemnary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For ate periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases etfected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and thezate custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drav™, and Arniy, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every © el description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transac 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Mill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD_LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ry health resort Tnvalids 
andothers. Turkish Baths on the Premises. Private entrance to R d Park. 
on application. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and* SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
their Steamers from Southampton, rid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, and ‘Cockspur Street, S.W. 


pours to the WEST IN DIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIV ER PLATE. 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMP ANY.enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vessels. 
For information as to the dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ.M. Luoyp, Secretary, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON._BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


.— Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


TEFRS ACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible by Rail, Steamer, or 

Coach. Grand Dining Saloon ; Ladies’ Drawing-room ; Reading, Billiard, and Smoking 
Rooms ; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, Iifracombe, North Devon. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGIT.—Persons having 


any to SELL can apply; or if sent by post their value will be sent per return.—Messrs 
BROW NING Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Oxford Street, near the Circus (late of Ebury 
Street). “The ¢ rig inal and only genuine purchasers.” Established 100 years. 


RDER EV ERYTHING you sequire through COCKBURN’S 


UNITED SERVICE AGENCY SOCIETY, 41 reg market, London, S.W., and save 
from 5 to 50 percent. and much time and trouble by so doing 


EK DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 
Exchange, London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, &c., to Her 
alesty. 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 
Standard timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Cc atalogues on application. 


(THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 

(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition, “ M. F. DENT'S 
is the finest we have ever had on trial.” The Report on ss teh On atches, &c. by the 
Judges at the Philadelphia Exhibition can be had on application.—M. F. NT. Chronometer, 
Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, C iTARING CROss. 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
EDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
a MEAL & SON, 195, 18, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


URN ISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best, and m 

liberal. Cash Pri ices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Lerge, useful Stock to select Py 

Tilustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free. —218, 249, and 250 Tottenham’ Court Road, 

sud 19, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C, Established 1862. 


pe ARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.—For the Toilet, the 

Shavi ing. free from excess of alkali and from artificial colour- 

ed, itis Soap in its purest form, and hence the most 

ing. detica in great me makes it also the most economical. For ladies, children, 

or any one with delicate and sensitive skin it is invaluable, as it may be safely used where no 

other Soap is admissible. It has stood the test of eighty years’ trial, received six prize medals, 

and the valued recommendation of many A gee ical practitioners. Sold by all Chemists, 
and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


ILLS’ “HONEY CUT. rom consequence of the disturbed 

tate of the'retail Tobacco trade, through the recent advance in the duty, W. D. & 

H. 0. WIL LS have introduced “ Honey cate Shag Tobacco, in Ounce Packets at Four- 

pence, and Half-ounce Packets at Twopence, which they recommend as the best possible value 
at the price. May be had of all the Principal Tobacconists. 


KAU DE CHYPRE—PIESSE & LUBIN. 

This is an ancient Perfume from Cyprus. During the national career of Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, the Island of Cyprus was the resort of the élite, learned, and 
refined. It was at the time of the Crusades, when Richard I. of England assumed the title of 
King of Cyprus, that the famed EAU DE CHYPRE was introduced into Europe, the com- 
position of which is yet preserved in the archives of the Laboratory of PIESSE & LUBIN. 
Those who are curious in ancient Perfumes can be gratified at 

2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Promietors of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so be and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that ety Cavendish article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely U nadulterated._92 igmore avendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, 8 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are Dareeueny. requested to observe th: at each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed“ Elizabeth Bewonte.” 


L L Weis ¥. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies, pure, mild, mellow, ~ and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical Professi HASSALL says = 
“The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very ranean quality.’” 

20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS'S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent. 
free on application. 


sone a RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
ali. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
RUTHIN WATERS.—Cry: Corks branded “R. Ellis & Son, 


n.” Every label bears Trade Mar 
S RUTHIN WATERS, —Sold everywhere. 


ae. by = IS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS 


lish Square. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


Y’S CARACAS A. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 Re. low Bond Street, solicit attention 


PANCREATIC eg which is now recommended by 


the Medical Prof ic in all Countries, as a 
MEDICINAL FOOD, most beneficial to Invalids and those 
having any tendency to 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. It nourishes 


pall. tee system by the introduction of stable solid fats, the necemary food for Consump- 


GAVORY & MOORE, and all Chemists. 


[NDIGESTION. —MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
SINE. See Name on label. Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
and 6s an in l oz. t 4 
turers, T. MORSON & SON, and the Manufne 


WwW! ORMS in ,DOGS.— Important testimony to the excellence of 
NALDIRE'S POWDERS: alford, near Melton “Mowbray January 7, 1872. 
Keeping ‘as I do so many very valuable mastiffs, probably as many as any breeder in n Englani, 
I have used Naldire’s Powders, and consider them an effectual, speed: for 
dogs.—(Signed) M. B. NALDIRE’S "POW DERS by all all by 
BARCLAY & SONS, 9% Farringdon Street, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready, postage free. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, now ready, postage 
free. This Catalogue contains The Life of the Prince Consort, wr 4 3 Ride throug’ Asia 
Minor, Thomson's Voyage of the Challenger, Trollo South . Green Pastures and 
Piccadilly, By Celia’s Arbour, Miss Misanthrope, Is fi’ Po ~®.. ? a an unusually large 
Selection of other ropes Works in History, Biogra, . Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is espec! ally commended to the attention of 
Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Books 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. ~All the Books 


Circulation io on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
least clay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHES* ER LIBRARY, 
RTON ARCADE, M ANCILESTER (one. Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 


"eae 's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. e h will be gi 
10, 74 74, Bl, 88, 91, 192, and 1,135 (clean ‘coples)—at the Office, 33° 


(THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. EDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, each 3s. 
PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. _ Edition. 
THE BOOK OF AUTHORS. By W. CiarkK Russgiu. Third Edition. 
EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. Sixth Edition, 
TIMBS’ CENTURY OF ANECDOTE. Fourth Edition. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH oe. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 


REV ELATIONS of QUACKS and “QUACKERY. 
By “ DerecTor,” reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 

* * Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to hase these lations,’ 

and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings — ‘ 


London: BAILLiére & Co., King William Street, S Public 
323 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 187 
No. DCCLV. 2s. 6d. | 
CONTENTS : 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part VI. 
FRENCH HOME LIFE. (Second Series.) No. III.—The Idea of Home. 
GORDON BALDWIN. Conelusion. 
CYPRUS: from the Journal Notes of Lady Franklin. 
SONG OF THE NIGHT. 
A FETISH CITY. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By THEODORE MaRrrTIN. 
LORD HARTINGTON’S RESOLUTIONS, AND THE POSITION OF THE 
OPPOSITION. 
REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 
W. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, No. CCXXV., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS : 

“FOR PERCIVAL.” With an Illustration, Chapter 42. Walking to 
St. Sylvester’s—Chapter 43. Faint eu. wins Fair Lady—Chapter 44. 
The Last Music Lesson—Chapter 45. A Thunderbolt in Standon Square. 

THE CENTAURS. PartI. By 8. CoLviy. 

ROSE CHERRIL: an Exile’s Love Story. 

AGE OF THE SUN AND EARTH. 

COMO AND IL. MEDEGHINO. 

CHILD'S PLAY. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Chapter 22. A 
Chance for Law.—Chapter 23. Good Advice.—Chapter 24. A Crisis. 

London : SuiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For SEPSEMBER (1878) 


CONTAINS : 
FOREIGN POLICY—IMPERIAL OR ECONOMIC? By W. R. a ag 
HMENRI GREVILLE’S SKETCHES OF RUSSIAN LIFE. By W. R. S. RAtsToy. 
THE CROWN AND THE CABINET IN CANADA. By Sir Franc 1s panos. 
ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY AND EVOLUTION. By Professor W. KNIGHT. 
THE CEREMONIAL USE OF FLOWERS. By Miss AGNes LAMBERT. 
ECHOES OF THE LATE DEBATE. By M. E. Grant Derr, M.P. 
THE NEW PRINCIPLE OF INDUSTRY. By Grorce Jacos ye" 
THE LIMITS OF MODERN ART-CRITICISM. By the Rev. R. 8. J. Tyrwuirr. 
THE CHINESE AS COLONISTS. By Sir WALTER MEDHURST. 
RECENT LITERATURE. By Professor Henry Morey. 
NUBAR PASHA AND OUR ASIAN PROTECTORATE. By Epwanp Dicey. 
ENGLAND'S MISSION. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


THE 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


A CHURCH and a WAREHOUSE.—See THE BUILDER 


of this ag for View and Plan of Monastic Church, West Garston; and View o . w 
Buildings, St. Mary Axe—Natural Forms ana Ornaments—The Career of the Revi 
Haddington—Fans and Fan-making—Railways of the Balkan— Irish Board of W Lorong p ri ti mn 
Section. Paris Exhibition—Interior Economy of the Office—Westminster Abbey ; 
post, 4jd. 46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Just published, price 6d. 


SERMON 


PREACHED BY 


THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 


AT BEDFORD CHAPEL, LONDON, JUNE 23, 1878, 


In Aid of the College for Men and Women, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MESSRS. BESANT & RICE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 
THE MONKS of THELEMA: a Tale of the Day. By the 
Aut ws of * Ready Money Mortiboy,” “The Golden Butterfly,” “By Celia’s Arbour,” 


CHATTO & WINDUS. AND AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
The Second Novel of the Series, 


Ss: AUL WEIR, Illustrated by F. Barnard, will be published in 
Twelve Monthly Parts, each Is. Part IV. is published this day. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
And all Booksellers 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition (Third), 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
MEE is THINE: a Novel. By Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. 
Locku Art, Author of * Fair to See,” &e. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition (Seeond), crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. 


OHN-A-DREAMS : a Tale. By Srvrais. 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE i HISTORY and POETRY of the SCOTTISH BORDER: 


Main Features and By Jounx Veitcn, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetorie rad ‘the U niversity of Glasgow 


“ We feel as if we were hearing the — or listening to the snatches of song among the 

breezes of the mountains or the moorland. under the sun-broken mists of the wild glens, or the 
wooded banks of the Yarrow or the Tweed.” — Times. 

“ After all the labours of such distinguished men as Scott, Leyden, Chambers, Aytoun, and 
others, this volume must assert its right to being the fullest, most thorough, and most deeply 
critical work on Border history and poetry that we have.”— British Quarterly Review. 

“ It is as pleasant as it is rare to find a book of this sort, every page of which shows that 
the author knows thoroughly well all about his subject, yet is not so carried away by his 


enthusiasm as te be blind to judicious criticism."’—Saturday Review. 
Glasgow : JAMES M ENOSE. Publisher to University. 
London : MACMILLAN & CO 


BY AUTHORITY. 
Will be ready on September 9, 1873, imperial $vo. cloth boards, 30s. 6d. 
"THE REVISED EDITION of the STATUTES. Vol. XV. 
29 & 30 Vict. to 31 & 32 Vict. A.D. 1866 to 1876-8, and Supplement. Pre spared under the 


Direction of the Seatate w Committee, and published by the Sri of Her Majesty's 
Governmen tere completes the Edition of the Revised Statu 


EyRe & SPOTTISWOODE, Her Majesty’s Printers, East Harding fo t, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.c. And ail Booksellers. 


Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
Method of Curing this Diseuse. By G. Warts, M.D.. M. R.C.S., 1.3.A., &e., 


London : C. MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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| GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, 


M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED PERSONS during the SEC OND 
ety ag By the late Nassau W. Senion. Edited by his Daughter, 
M. C. M. Smpson. 

“ The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill and judgment 
by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although the unreserved and original 
communications of Thiers are especially fascinating i 
if it consisted only of the reports of conversations w w 
tine, and other persons of celebrity and eminence. wi Geterdes ‘Review. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. By Lady 


BLakE. 3 vols. 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of 


“ Ursula’s Love Story,” “‘ Beautiful Edith,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A most interesting novel. The plot is perfectly original, the language vigorous, and the 
characters admirably drawn.’’—Court Journal. 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By 


KatHanineé Kine, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever and well-considered novel. It is brimful of interest, which never for a moment 


flags."’— Messenger. 
HIS LAST STAKE. By Snumcey 


Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An extremely interesting story, much above the averaze. Ae is an excellent novel, abound- 
ing with striking episodes, and is Well worth reading.”"—Vos 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By) Mrs. OLIPHant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c, 3 vols. 
“ This story is told with Mrs. Oliphant’s characteristic ease and spirit.."—Saturday Review. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ranporrn, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” “ Wild Hyacinth,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A pretty, wholesome, and thoroughly readable novel.”—Dforning Post. 


Post free on application. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Full Catalogues sent on application of upwards of 480 EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
of all kinds, comprising the 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. WORKS ON ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY,AND HIGHER MATHE- 

CAMBY UDGE GREEK AND LATIN MATICS. 
TE ON DIVINITY, HISTORY, AND TOPO- 

c AMBRIDG E TEXTS WITH NOTES. GRAPHY. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES OF CLAS- 
SICAL AUTHORS 


ANNOTATED FOREIGN CLASSICS. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH 
OTHER ANNOTATED EDITIONS. CLASS-BUOKS. 

TRANSLATIONS. FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTION- 
ATLASES. ARIES. 

LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BooKs, | GASC’S FRENCH COURSE. 
CLASSICAL TABLES GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE | BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


TEXT-BUOKs. BELL'S READING-BOOKS, &c. 
LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT NOVEL. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown Svo. 163, 


ROXY. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


In “ Roxy” Dr. Eggleston takes rank as an artist. His work, without losing its 
former vividness and strength, has gained a new dignity of style which immedia‘ely 
secures for it a permanent place in literature. All the characters are admirably 
conceived and vigorously drawn. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
AND AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 


MARCUS WARD * CO.’S SEPTEMBER LIST. 


SERIES of NEW NOVELS. 


By LESLIF KEITH. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. The 


THE BLUE BELL: 
A SIMPLE MAIDEN. 
Fiith Monthly is now reac 


The BLU a BELL SER 


ES has been undertaken in opposition to the “ Library 
t guinea volumes, and the Tales are selected tur their healthy tone. Pez- 
ent price, each, Illustrated. 


THE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. In Half 
crown (complete) Volumes Monthly. Clear type, well Illustrated, and elegantly bound. 


THE MONASTERY, with 37 Tlustrations, now ready. The Series is i 
issued, hali-bound extra, per volume, 3s. 6d. 


In Monthly Parts, 1s. Part VI. now ready. 
| OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery and Associations. Three 


Chromograph Views in each Part. with Descriptive Letterpress. YT. c 3 
Views of ‘O'Sullivan’ 's Cascade, Middle Lake, and Meeting ot the Wate a 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


AMONG the FLOWERS; and other Poems. By Francis W. 


BoURDILLON. 


MAECUS WARD & CO, LONDON, BELFAST, AND PHILADELPHIA. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
List. 


HE SIX CHIEF LIVES from JOHNSON’S | 


“LIVES of the POETS,” with MACAULAY’S “LIFE of JOHNSON.” | 


Edited, with a Preface, by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Vert week. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
Mat THEW SELECTED 
POEMS. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
LARGE PAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
“A most fascinating little volume of selections.’”’—Spectator. 
“ A volume which is a thing of beauty in itself.”—Pall Mall Gazetic. 


F{/NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. 
Vol. III. GIBBON. By J.C. Morrsoy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“ Asa clear, thoughtful, and attractive record of the life and works of 
one of the greatest among the world’s historians, it deserves the highest 
praise.” 


HABITUAL DRUNKENNESSand INSANE 


DRUNKARDS. By J. C. Bucxnut, M.D., F.RS. Crown §&vo. 
price 2s, 6d. 


[NSAN ITY in ANCIENT and MODERN 
LIFE. With Chapters on its Prevention. By D. Hack TuKE, M.D. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A most interesting and promises to be a most useful work. It is 
written with even more than the author's usual grace and clearness; while 
in no respect trivial or surface-skimming, it is yet popular in the best 
sense, and professional as well.”—Journal of Mental Science. 


FRROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. 


GRENVILLE Murray. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ A most amusing series of articles.”—Athenceeum. 


VV ORK ABOUT the FIVE DIALS. With 
Introductory Note by THomMas CARLYLE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
“A work which abounds with wise and practical suggestions.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Rarely do we meet with a volume so unaffectedly helpful and so 
thoroughly able.” —Academy. 


“ The book is decidedly worth reading.” —Athenceum. 


ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


based on Green’s “Short History of the English People.” By C. W. A. 
Tait, M.A., Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Next week. 


‘THE OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH. By 


T. L. KineTon OLIPHANT, M.A. Globe 8vo. 9s. [Next week. 


This is a New Edition, thoroughly revised, with large additions of “ The 
Sources of Standard English.” 


NEW VOLUME OF HISTORY PRIMERS, EDITED BY 
J. R. GREEN. 


FPRANCE. By C. M. Author of 


“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 18mo, 1s, {Jn a few days. 


HEINE'S POETICAL WORKS, Selections 


from. Translated into English. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. [This day. 


A POCKET of PEBBLES, with a FEW 
SHELLS; being Fragments of Reflection, now and then with Cadence, 
made up mostly by the Sea-Shore. By the Rev. W. B. Puitpor. Extra fep. 
8vo. 5s. Second Edition, Picked, Sorted, and Polished anew, with 2 Illus- 
trations by George Smith. [Nou ready. 


LIV Y—HANN IBAL’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


in ITALY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Capzs, 
Reader in Ancient History at Oxford, Fep. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 5s 
“This day 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


THE LIFE of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 


pod CHARLES RATHBONE Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. crown 
vo. 2ls. 
“ Mr. Low's narrative is of engrossing interest.” —Observer. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


‘TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Cravpe 


R. Conver, R.E. 2 vols. 8vo. with 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings 
made by the Author, 24s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the interesting record of a great work 5 
it has the additional charm of being exceedingly well written ; and it will always remain one 
of the most valuable contributions to the literature on Palestine. ij 


VOL, I. of 


THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 


ARTILLERY COMPANY. By Captain G. A. Raikes, 3rd West York Light 
Infantry Militia, &c., Author of “ Historical Records of the First Regiment 
of Militia.” Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. Byan Ovrtsiprer. 


Svo. 6s. 


LETTERS from MUSKOKA. By an Emigrant 


Lapy. Crown Svo. 6s. 


THE TRAVELS of Dr. and Mrs. HELFER, 


in Syria, British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the Countess 
Nostitz (Mrs. HELFER). Translated by JANE STURGE. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
(immediately. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLIVE VARCOE.” 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “Olive 


Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


STRANGE WATERS. By R. E. 


Author of “ Olympia,” “ Pearl and Emerald.” 5 vols. crown 8vo. 


LIGHT. 

All minor faults are forgotten in the intense interest which the story creates and sustains. 
Mr. Francillon never wrote finer work, if so fine. He might well be content to rest his reputa- 
—_ as one of the freshest and most original living writers of fiction upon this one romance 

one. 


SALVIA RICHMOND. 


ATHEN UM. 
Probably the first book of a person of considerable ability, who writes with much fluenc. 
and no small gift of language. Nothing could be better in its way than the two pages in whic 
the invalid and his sur di i ly and keenly sketched. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Crarge. | 


Crown 8vo. 6s. Uniform with Bentley's Favourite Novels.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MORTIMER AND FRANCES COLLINS. 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Morrtiwer 


and FraNcEs CoLiins. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, FREDERICK WALKER, 
and R. B. WALLACE, 


THE ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Vol. I. 


crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


GREECE-—POLITICAL, SOCIAL, DOMESTIC. 


Just ready, demy 8vo. with 2 Maps, 2is. 


NEW GREECE: 


An Account of the Establishment and the Actual Condition 
of the Hellenic Kingdom, showing the Responsibilities 
and Obligations of England, and her Interest in 
the Further Development of the Country. 


By LEWIS SERGEANT. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 


EDUCATIONAL = LIST. 


ARNOLD'S HENRY’S FIRST LATIN 


BOOK. By C. G. Grrr, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and formerly Assistant-Master at Tonbridge School ; Author 
of “ Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse.” New and entirely 
revised Edition, 12mo. [Just ready. 

A KEY for the use of Tutors only. 

The New Edition differs from the original mainly in its arrange- 
ment, and in the fuller treatment of the cases and the Infinitive Mood 
The Exercises, with the exception of a few on the Participles, are 
entirely new; and they have been supplemented by Fifty “ Test 
Exercises,’ which may be used at various stages. References are 
made throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 
ELEGIAC VERSE. By C.G.Gerr, M.A. Third Edition, revised, 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A KEY for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


FIRST LATIN WRITER. Comprising 


Accidence, the Easier Rules of Syntax illustrated by copious Exam- 
= and progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with 

ocabularies. By G. L. Besnett, M.A., Head-Master of the High 
School, Plymouth ; formerly Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A KEY for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

ConTENTS: Preface—Accidence—Exercises on the Syntax (270): 
The Simple Sentence; The Compound Sentence ; Adjectival Clauses, 
Adverbial Clauses, Substantival Clauses—Latin-English Vocabulary— 
English-Latin Vocabulary. 

“ Very wisely, our author abstains from t g on the abstruse and perplexing 
<lifficulties of the Latin Compound Sentence before the Simple Sentence has been 
thoronghly mastered. The Accidence and Syntax Rules he bases on the lines of the 
‘Public School Latin Primer.’ This will only make them the more generally useful, 
and supply an exceilent exercise book for those who use the Latin Primer. Nor is 
this all, for our author has attempted, and with marked success, to render these 
rules easiér for beginners, for itso happens that the rules of the Latin Primer are 
not very remarkable for clearness and simplicity of expression, and not too in- 
telligible to the young mind. We note with pleasure that the quantities are all 
marked and the stem system used throughout in dealing with the inflections of verbs 
and nouns. The paradigms here given of the verbs are clear and remarkable for 
excellence of arrangement.”— School Board Chronicle. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 
With Vocabularies and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading Book 
for Junior Forms in Schools. By G. L. Bennett, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A KEY for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo. ds. 


Subject for the next Oxford Senior Local Examination. 


CICERO de AMICITIA. Edited by Arruur 


Smpewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 2s. 

Contents: Introduction—Time and Circumstances—Dedication— 
Scheme of the Dialogue—Characters of the Dialogue—The Scipionic 
Circle—Pedigree of the Scipios—Conspectus of the Dialogue—Analysis 
—Text—Notes—Scheme of the Subjunctive—Notes on the Readings— 
Indices. 

“In preparing this little edition of the ‘De Amicitia,’ I have kept in mind the 
wequirements of the students who enter for the University Local Examinations ; 
and at the same time have endeavoured to make it suitable for those who read it in 
schools, or with a view to matriculation examinations.”—£ztract from the Preface. 


Subject for the next Oxford Junior Local Examination. 


THE ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, 


with Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, Itinerary, Syntax Rules, 
Notes, Indices, General Vocabulary, Vocabulary of Proper Names, and 
Map. By R. W. Taytor, M.A., Head-Master of Kelly College, 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Author 
of “ Stories from Ovid.” Crown 8vo. 


Books I. and II. with a complete Vocabulary, 3s. 6d. 
Books III. and IV., 3s. 6d. 


*“ These notes strike us as very good ; they are especially full in dealing with the 
very interesting questions of geography, &c., that present themselves in connexion 
with the famous march. The Anabasis, though somewhat tedious, it must be owned, 
in its earlier part, may be made one of the most interesting of class-books, and suc- 
cess shows this is one of the many merits of Mr. Taylor's edition.” —Spectator. 

“Mr. R, W. Taylor's edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis will be found to vie in sound 
scholarship with the best recent editions of the Anabasis. We must especially notice 
the tact and judgment with which Mr. Taylor has utilised the geographical re- 
searches of Layard, Rawlinson, and Colonel Chesney ; for these, perhaps more than 
the brief syntax and notes (repeated in each volume), entitle this edition to the 
attention of older readers.”—Saturday Review. 

“In a previous work, ‘Stories from Ovid,’ Mr. Taylor introduced marginal refer- 
ences to the ‘ Public Schools Latin Primer,’ to enable teachers to enforce more easily 
that constant use of the grammar which makes boys ‘ know their way about.’ He 
found this plan so useful that he has extended it, with modifications, to Xenophon. 
And as there is no standard Greek syntax he has made one for himself. That is the 
raison d'éire of the present volume. We are thankful to Mr. Taylor for several 
things in it ; first, for an excellent little historical sketch ; for giving us the names 
in their old-fashioned spelling; for a map; and for notes which are really excel- 
lent. We have been greatly pleased by looking through the book, and we are glad 
‘te recommend it very cordially.”—Zducational Times. 


Subjects for the next Oxford Junior Local Examination. 


THE A2NEID of VERGIL. Books I. and II. 


Edited, with Notes at the End, by Francis Srorr, B A., Chief Master 
of Modern Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Books I. and II. Edited, 


with Notes at the End for the Use of Junior Students, by Arnrnuvr 
Sipewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Contents: Preface—Introduction—The Language of Homer—The 
Dialect—Forms—Syntax—General Text, Books 1. and Il1.—Notes— 
Indices. 

“Mr. Arthur Sidgwick's edition of Books I. and II. of the Iliad is a volume, for 
its size, well equipped with every kind or legitimate help to young Homeric 
students ; we must especially mention the pains he has taken in clearing away the 
difficulties of the strange and epic forms of words by bringing them together and 
enclosing them in brackets, his almost excessive liberality in the matter of ‘ Indices,’ 
and his practical supersession of a separate lexicon or dictionary. A good deal iscom- 
pressed into a few words in his introduction, which on the whole gives a fair state- 
ment of the moot points touching the date, unity, transmission, and criticism of the 
Homeric poems.”—Sa/urday Revierr. 

“* Mr. Sidgwick has converted the first two books of Homer's Iliad into an excel- 
lent school book. The text, printed in a fine, clear Greek type, is broken up into 
small sections, each furnished with an appropriate descriptive heading. Prefixed 
is a brief but sufficiently detailed account of the distinctive forms, both verbal and 
syntactic, of the Homeric dialect. Appended are copious explanatory and iilustra- 
tive notes, which ought to make the learner’s path as easy as is at all desirable. In 
these notes the scholar’s attention is kept constantly directed to the Homeric 
deviations from the standard Attic forms, whether in etymology, syntax, or prosody 
—not that Homer really deviated from the Attic, but that the later Ionic writers 
first deviated from the Homeric standard, and the Attic writers diverged still further. 
The geographical and mythological information conveyed in these notes is minute 
and accurate. The work is also furnished with several indices, which will enable 
the learner with the greatest ease to turn up any word or passage to which he may 
have occasion to refer. A short but interesting introduction gives a summary of 
what is known of the literary history of the Homeric poems, an outline of the story 
of the Iliad, and a descriptive catalogue of the Homeric deities.” —Scotsman, 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


With Notes for School Use and Marginal References to the “ Public 
School Latin Primer.” By R. W. Taytor, M.A. New and Revised 
Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STORIES in ATTIC GREEK. Forming a 


Greek Reading Book for the use of Junior Forms in Schools. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Francts Davin Morice, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School; and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CoxtTENTs: Hints to Beginners—How to look out Words in the 
Vocabulary —Stems— Augments—Temporal Augments — Compound 
Verbs—Change of Prepositions in Compound Verbs—Special Irregu- 
larities—List of Changes of Prepositions in Composition—Hints on 
Ceastruing — Structure of Sentences—Conjunctions, &c.— Stops — 
Pronouns—Articles: (1) Marking subject; (2) Words placed between 
Article and Noun; (3) Repetition of Article; (4) Article with a Par- 
ticiple ; (5) Article equivalent to a Possessive Pronoun ; (6) Article 
with Infinitive—250 Stories—Notes—General Vocabulary—Vocabulary 
of Proper Names. 

* This book is intended to supply beginners in Greek with materials for constru- 
ing, easier than Xenophon, more interesting than the disconnected sentences of a 
delectus, and better calculated than sop to familiarise a young reader with the 
vocabulary of the best Attic prose writers. Few words or constructions have been 
introduced which are not of constant occurrence in the most correct Attic authors. 
At the same time care has been taken not to perplex the beginner with long sen- 
tences or difficult idioms. An unusually full vocabulary of words and stems has 
been supplied, and in the introductory pages, entitled ‘ Hints to Beginners,’ will be 
found full instructions to guide the learner in its use.”—Ertract from the Preface. 


ZEUGMA;; or, Greek Steps from Primer to 


Author. By the Rey. Lancetor Sanperson, M.A., Principal of Elstree 
School, late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. F. B. 
Firman, M.A., Assistant-Master at Elstree School, late Scholar of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised, small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


AT HOME and ABROAD ; or, First Lessons 


in Geography. By J. K. Lavcutoy, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
Mathematical Instructor and Lecturer in Meteorology at the Royal 
Naval College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. . 

“ This work is really what it professes to be, a book suited to the capacities of 
young children. The language is clear and familiar.’’— Rock. 

“ This little book will excite the interest of young children for whom it is 
intended.” —Athenceum. 

“ This little work is written with the laudable design of showing that geography 
may be treated as something different from a mere collection of hard names which 
few learners can get up accurately in their memory and still fewer retain.” 

Educational Times. 

“ It is important that children should know geography well; and there seems no 
reason why, instead of being the hard, uninteresting study it too often is, it should 
not be made an easy and attractive one. These ideas have been embodied in this 
little work. Ina plan which we think deserves success he conveys % good idea 
where places are, and some idea of what they are like, without bothering the learner 
with long lists of names to be got by heart....,...As an introduction to the study 
of geography we can imagine nothing better.”—Zdinburgh Courant. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. By W. E. 


Muttiss, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. Forming 
one of the volumes of the “ English School-Classics.” Small 8vo. with 
Frontispiece and Plans. [Nearly ready. 
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